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Parliamentary intelliqence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

(Before the Right Hon. T. E. HEApLAM, Chairman; Col. Dyort, 
Mr. W. Jounsron, and Mr. RyLanps.) 
NOTTINGHAM WATER BILL. 

Tugspay, Aprit 13. 

Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr. CLERK, Q.C., and the Hon. GRANVILLE SOMERSET, 
appeared for the promoters; Mr. Hore Scorr, Q.C., Mr. RopwE 1, Q.C., 
and Mr. Brpper, for the corporation of Nottingham, and Mr. Diesy, for Sir 
John Sutton and for the lessees in trust for Sir John Sutton (the Rev. J. 
B. Wright and Mr. J. T. Pratt), on petitions against the bill. Mr. Taomas 
0 appeared in person in support of his own petition against 
the bill, 

Mr. Denison said this was a bill of the ordinary character of water- 
works bills for large towns. The foundation of the bill was, that the popu- 
lation of Nottingham had increased so much that the present supply of 
water was not — insufficient in quantity, but also defective in quality; 
and, considering that the town was on the banks of the river Trent, which 
ran through Birmingham, the Potteries, and other places, it would be easily 
seen that the quality had been getting worse every day, or at least every 
year. People had become more particular with regard to the quality of 
water, because the doctors had agreed that the quality of water had a very 
material effect on the health of a population at certain times. The doctors 
of Nottingham had unanimously agreed that the water supply of that town 
was bad. In the year 1845 the preseut water company was formed by the 
amalgamation of two previous companies, which had existed under Acts of 
Parliament of about. 1825 and 1830, and which had been, of course, in- 
creasing its works and capital from time to time since that period. Water- 
works were done gradually, and companies took powers to get certain 
| Springs and to do certain work, and they did that work as the necessity 
|arose. Therefore, although there had been only two Acts of Parliament 
| obtained between the year 1845 and the present period, the company had 
| always done the work authorized gradually, and had at last arrived at the 
| limits of its tether—é. e., it had got as much water as it could under its old 
| powers, and it now found that a great deal of that water was bad. But, 
|inasmuch as there was a petition against the bill which went into the 
| question of capital, he must also go into the subject. The present com- 
|| pany was incorporated in 1845 with a capital of £75,000 (the loan capital 
,| being unimportant to the question); it was authorized to earn a dividend, if 

| it could, of 10 per cent.; and it was allowed to make up past dividends, if 
| any had been deficient, before it reduced its rates. There were arrears still 
| unpaid, and the company was not in the condition of being required 
|| to reduce its rates, because, although its dividends had got to the maxi- 
| mum, there were those arrears undischarged which must be paid off. But 
|{in addition to this, the water-rates were fixed in the bill, and those could 
'|mot be exceeded, however small the dividend might be, so that the public 
|| had a double security—the double security of the maximum dividend, and 
the maximum rates fixed by the Act. There was also created by the Act 
of 1845 a contingency-fund of one-tenth of the amount of the capital. In 
1854 a rather more complicated state of things arose. In that year the 
capital of the company was increased to £172,000 of real capital, which was 
made into £250,000 of nominal capital, for this reason: it was thought ex- 
pedient that the old shares, which had then been rising in the market, and 
which were earning very nearly or quite 10 per cent., should be fused with 
the new shares, so as to save the trouble of keeping up two separate classes 
of dividends. The new shares were only to receive 5 per cent., although 
the old shares were receiving 10 per cent.; but their capital nominally was 
doubled, so as to make, for the purpose of calculation, a nominal 5 per cent. 
on the whole concern. Every single old share of the company was doubled 
| in its nominal value, and the company were authorized to issue 2000 new 
||shares of the nominal and real value of £50 each—though both they and 
|| the old shares were only £25; and that alteration having been made in the 
nominal value, the new dividend of 5 per cent. was equivalent to 10 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: The original shares were £25 shares, were they not? 

Mr. Denison: Yes; there were 3000 shares at £25—that makes the 
£75,000; and when we obtained the Act of 1854 those shares were held to 
be £50 shares, and this, plus the 2000 new shares of £50 each, makes the 
|| present capital of the company. 

The CuarrMaNn: That makes 5000 shares of £50 each. 

|| Mr. Denison said that was so by the Act; and, inasmuch as the dividend 
|} on the whole of the capital was then to be 5 per cent., that would amount to 
a total dividend of £12,500 a year—5 per cent. on £250,000, which was 
|| equivalent to rather more than 7 per cent. on the whole real capital. Now, 
|| When companies applied for additional capital, they were generally limited 
|| to about 7 per cent. on that additional capital. The principle of that was, 
|| that on the original prosecution of the works there was considerable risk; 
but when a company had got on its legs, the risk was less, and there was 
|| no difficulty in issuing shares at 7 per cent. In this case they issued them 
at 5 per cent.; but the result was that it came to about 7 per cent. on the 
whole. He might state, in reference to the present scheme, that the altera- 
|| tions in the works proposed were to be so great that it could be hardly con- 
sidered as a case of ordinary extension without risk, because the present 
supply was bad, both in quantity and quality, and they must go somewhere 
else; and though at present there seemed no difficulty about that, it was a 
scheme as new in engineering as if the company had never been on its legs. 
Therefore, if the corporation came and said that the company should only 




















have 5 per cent. on the new capital, he would say that the obligation to do 
new works by an old company at 5 per cent. was unprecedented; and 
there was more than the usual risk in this case, for the reasons de- 
scribed. There was another provision agreed to in 1854.- It must be borne 
in mind that there was a very peculiar arrangement or agreement between 
the company and the corporation, that was not forced upon the company by 
Parliament, but which would be resisted if an attempt were made to 
force iton them now, as companies had succeeded frequently in resisting 
such attempts. The company was in harmony with the corporation in 
1854, and the agreement was then perfectly voluntary on the part of the 
company. There was also another arrangement at that time—viz., that 
the 2000 new shares should be sold by auction, and the premiums applied 
as the capital of the company, without dividend, which had the effect, pro 
tanto, of reducing the nominal capital, and thereby accelerating ihe time 
when a reduction of the rates would come into action. That, again, was a 
thing which had been attempted by corporations to be forced upon water- 
works several times since, and without success. In one or two cases in 
which he (Mr. Denison) was engaged last session the attempt was made, 
and the case of Nottingham was cited in support thereof. But the answer 
to that was that Nottingham could not be regarded as a precedent, because 
the arrangement was a voluntary one—that a bargain was one thing and 
compulsion another. He might state that the company had not issued the 
whole of the 2000 shares authorized by the Act of 1854. It was necessary 
to mention this, because the corporation alleged that, if the present bill was 
passed, the company would issue the new shares authorized by the bill, and 
would refuse to sell by auction the shares authorized under the old bill. 
In reply to that he would say that, in the first place, he did not believe 
they had the power to do so; in the second place, that they had no such 
intention; and, thirdly, that they were willing to agree upon a clause to 
prevent their doing so. By the bill now before the committee the company 
proposed to abandon their pumping-station on the Trent, regarding that 
river at Nottingham as not a fit source of supply. The quantity of sewage 
water poured into the Trent above the town was about 40 million 
gallons daily, and the flow of the Trent at Nottingham in a dry 
summer was only about six times that quantity. The corporation sug- 
— that the Trent would gradually be purified, and probably some 

ay the town of Birmingham, the Potteries, and places above Notting- 
ham, might be precluded from discharging their filth into the river; 
but that had not been done yet, and, even if it were, the water itself 
was very hard,a matter which neither legislation nor purification could 
remedy. Another portion of the works which it was proposed gradually to 
dispense with was the Scottholme reservoir—a reservoir which by natural 
drainage was filled by streams and springs in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It might be considered substantially identified with the river. Lene, and the 
committee would be satisfied on the evidence, that the water was very bad, 
although if was not contaminated with~sewage,;yet from some ‘natural 
causes it was very unfit water to drink. Nottingham and the neighbour- 
hood lay on the sandstone, and there was a very general belief that a town 
could not be better off than that. But this was a popular error, for though 
some sandstone water was good, other water from that source was very bad. 
The company obtained some land from the Duke of Newcastle, and sank a 
trial shaft there, believing that they should get good water, but they got 
down to the coal measures, and failed in obtaining a supply of water. They 
then cast about the country to find a place where there could be no doubt 
of the water being good, and he believed the evidence to be given in support 
of the bill would satisfy the committee that at their intended new pumping- 
station on the Dover Beck they had fallen on a natural stream of a satis- 
factory character, both as to the quantity and quality of the water. The 
refuse of two thinly populated villages, which found its way into the waters 
of the Beck, they proposed to divert; and as one of the petitioners com- 
plained that the sewage (if it could be so called) thus diverted would be 
conveyed into a stream near his land, the promoters had no objection to 
come under an obligation to purify it by a process well known, so that it 
would not be objectionable to him. The population of Nottingham proper, 
according to the census of 1851, was 95,000; in 1861 it was 120,000; and 
there was reason to believe that it had now reached 140,000. It was usual 
in bills of this kind, when works were to be extended, to enlarge the district 
of the company, for it was found that people in the neighbourhood of such 
works were always anxious to obtain a certain supply of water, instead of 
getting it precariously, and with trouble, as they had been previously 
obliged to do. The population of the new district, which the promoters 
included in the present bill, was 24,000, and from many of these places 
they had received urgent requests to be furnished withasupply. Practically, 
all these places were suburbs of Nottingham. The additional capital asked 
for was £150,000. The estimate for the new works was £176,000, but as the 
company proposed to abandon some of their present works, and to 
sell them with the land, they hoped by this means to realize £26,000. 
He now came to the opposition to the bill, and he would take first that 
which related to the Dover Beck. The petitioner was Mr. Huskisson, who 
resided at Epperstone, on that beck, and who complained of the proposed 
abstraction of the water, and of the refuse from the two villages being 
turned into the stream. Of course Mr. Huskisson was entitled to protec- 
tion, and under the Water-Works Clauses Act he would get it. The peti- 
tions of Sir John Sutton and his trustees were to the same effect, and the 
petitioners would have to be dealt with by clauses hereafter. The remain- 
ing petition was from the corporation of Nottingham. It stated that, in 
the opinion of the petitioners, the present supply of water was fully ade- 
puate, if judiciously managed. In one part of their petition they stated 
that they thought they ought to be the owners of the water-works, and 
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their main object seemed to be to get possession of them. But if it was 
their opinion that the present source of supply was good, they could not 
give a better reason why the control of the water-works should not ‘be in 
their hands. The allegations as to the absence of necessity for an increased 
supply, and the possi of obtaining all that was required from the sand- 
stone rock upon which am stood, he would leave Mr. Hawksley to 
meet, who would also tell the committee that, with reference to cheapness of 
supply, the promoters would be able with their new works to supply Not- 

i atac r rate per head than was doue in any town which 
he was acquainted. The petitioners objected to the Dover Beck, as having 


'}mot more than a 400th part of the average volume of the Trent; that it was 


the recipient of waters that drained a large area of cultivated land, a large 
ate y saa of which was arable; and that the water was liable to be pol- 
uted by the chemical and other manures applied to the land, and by other 
causes of pollution incident to an agricultural district; that the proposed 
extension of the company’s district was over an area thinly populated, and 
likely to be unremunerative, and that the dividends to be paid upon 
the new capital for such extensions must fall wholly or mainly on 
the old district, and cause an increase in the price to be charged 
for water therein; that the proposed scheme was very costly, in 
proportion to the amount and — of the water obtained, and involved 
the payment of heavy sums for compensation to millowners below the 
pumping-station; that the provisions of the bill were calculated 

to retard the benefits intended to be secured to the town by the company’s 
Act of 1845; that, if the bill passed, the sale of the already authorized but 
unissued shares by auction _ to the creation of the new capital should be 
made compulsory,and that the proposed new capital was excessive in amount, 
and ought to be greatly reduced. The learned counsel having briefly com- 
erate in passing, on each of these allegations, proceeded: The petitioners 
then stated “that by the last Act of Parliament obtained by the said com- 
pany(1854) it was enacted that the rate of dividend payable by the company 
should not exceed £2 10s. on every share of £50, being at the rate of £5 





per cent. per annum; and in the same Act is contained a provision that all | 


shares to be thereafter created should be sold by public auction, and that 
any money arising on such sales by way of premium shall be expended in 
extending or improving the works of the company, or in paying off money 
owing by the company, and shall not be considered as part of the capital of 


the company entitled to dividend. That the present shares of the company, | 


bearing dividends at the rate of 5 per cent., sell by auction at about 20 per 
cent. premium (this was not true, although they did sell at a premium); 
so that if the proposed dividend of 7 per cent. were allowed on the new 
capital, such capital would be worth, in like proportion, 68 per cent. pre- 
mium. (That was wrong again in calculation.) And as there was no 
auction-clause, this premium (it appears) is intended to be appropriated by 
the shareholders, making a bonus to them on the proposed £150,000 capital 
of more than £100,000, which would have to come out of the pockets of 


the consumers, the greater proportion of whom your petitioners represent.” | 


|| Upon that he must remind the committee of the provisions of the Com- 


panies Clauses Act, 1845, by which all new shares were to be offered to 
existing shareholders when those shares were at a premium. Why 
should that provision be altered in this cvse to please the corpora- 
tion. No doubt it was a benefit to the shareholders, but it was 
precisely what Parliament intended they should have. 
asked to have the general Act repealed for their benefit, but why that should 
be done he was at a loss to comprehend. Last year a similar thing was 
attempted in the case of Warrington, Cardiff, Scarborough, Heywcod, Bir- 
mingham, Canterbury, Hartlepool, Southport, Reading, Sunderland, &., 
and in every instance the attempt was successfnlly resisted. Then again, 
the corporation in their petition said: “ That your petitioners (looking at 
the fact that water is universally necessary, and 1s not, like gas, capable of 
being superseded; and that, therefore, the undertaking of a water-works 
company, when once fairly established and enjoying a monopoly, can be 
carried on without risk) submit that no valid reason is shown or can be 
adduced for the proposal of the present bill to make the dividends on the 
amount of capital proposed to be raised payable at a higher rate than that 
of £5 per cent per annum prescribed by the last-mentioned Act of Parlia- 
ment. That your petitioners have been unwilling to interfere with the 
operations of the company so long as the interests of the consumers were 
adequately protected; but they consider that, if the company seek to make 
a7 per cent. investment out of the supply of water to the people of Not- 
tingham, it is time for your petitioners to come forward and take such 
measures as will ensure the best available supply at the lowest practicable 
rate.” It would be seen what taey come forward to do: “That your peti- 
tioners are willing to purchase the existing undertaking of the said com- 
pany; or, if such purchase be not sanctioned by Parliament, to establish 
other water-works for the supply of the town of Nottingham, pursuant to 
the Public Health and Local Government Acts.” He supposed they had 
some legal people, but it could not be that they did not know that, instead 
of being “ pursuant,” it should be “ contrary;” because the Acts of Parlia- 
ment contained a provision that, where there was a company, the local 
bodies should not supply water. There was no power to purchase, and this 
bill could not give those powers; and what they had been kind enough to 
do was to ask the promoters to withdraw the bill, on the understanding that 
they would themselves come hereafter for power to purchase the works. 
They wanted to run the company into difficulty, and then to buy them 
at a depreciated price. If they suceeeded in that they knew the company 
would be at their mercy next year, and in the meantime the town would be 
in want of water if there was anything like such a summer as there was 
last year. But there was another subject, if it was worth discussing, and 
that was that, before they were allowed to buy the works of the age 
it was probable the people of the county would have something to say. It 
was one thing for a company which was in an ordinary state, merely having 
dividends to earn, extending its supply; but it was another thing for a 
corporation to attempt it, and there was very considerable jealousy of the 
corporation extending its jurisdiction directly or indirectly beyond the town. 
People began to fear that they might feel the fiuger of the corporation of 
Nottingham was thicker than the loins of the company, and there was some 
reason to believe that, before a bill of that kind would be allowed to pass 
the county of Nottingham, or some part of it, would have a good deal to say 
in opposition. I! the committee were to be seduced by that idea; they 
would leave the town in a state of uncertainty with regard to the water 
supply. The main bulk of the company’s supply at present was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the corporation, and must be still more so. Then the corpora- 
tion proceeded ; * That your petitioners deem it expedient that a clause should 
be inserted in the said bill, if it become law, requiring the said company to 
supply each consumer with water by meter.” Just look at the effect of that, 
which sounds pla:sible enough until you come to analyze it. “ To supply 
each consumer with water by meter,” meant that people should pay for as 
mueh as they got, Now, was it desirable that every time a man went to 


The corporation | 


| sandstone rock. 


the tap to draw water, he should have to consider that he was paying for 
it? It was a premium on dirt, and the consequence was that, as he believed 
Parliament had never sanctioned the principle yet; on the contrary, it ha 
decided that people should pay for the water according to the rateability of 
the house, in order that they might not be tempted to be stingy in using the 
water. 

The Cuarmman: Is there no imstance of a company supplying water by 
meter 

Mr. Hawxsvey: None. 

Mr. Brpper: There are meter clauses for certain cases. 

Mr. Denison: That is not the question. I knew that we should come 
to “certain cases.” This is a general provision that the company shall be 
required to supply by meter. I say that there is no instance of such 
supply by meter generally; there are special cases, no doubt. 

Me: BIDDER : it is a mere matter of faet, if my learned friend will 
look to the Paignton Water-Works Bill, the first clause is—“ That every 
person entitled to water under the Act shall also be entitled, if he thinks 
proper, to have the water supply for other than domestic purposes by 
meter.’ 

Thos. Hawksley, Esq., examined by the Hon. GRANVILLE SOMERSET. 

I am a civil engineer. For the last forty years I have been employed in 
the construction of water-works. I was appointed engineer to the Notting- 
ham and Trent Water-Works in 1830. The Act under which the works 
were authorized was obtained some years previously, but owing to various 
circumstances the construction of the works had been delayed. I was the 
engineer who finally carried out the works. Previously to 1825, Notting- 
ham had been supplied with water from the river Lene. The quality of 
that water became bad because of the growth of the manufactories on its 
course, more than from the growth of the population, because at that time 
of day there was no system of sewerage in any of the towns above; vue 
result of that was that the people of Nottingham employed several dis- 
tinguished men to advise them what should be done, and two Acts of 
Parliament were obtained, one by what was called the old company, and 
the other by the Trent Company. The old company constructed some 
works, the Trent Company, for some time, were unable to do anything, 
but in 1830 I became their engineer, and constructed their works. Sub- 
sequently the two companies were amalgamated bya kind of purchase effected 
by the new company of the works of the old, the payment being made in 
shares, so that it was an amalgamation of the proprietors. The works of 
the Trent Company were brought into operation on the 26th of May, 1831. 
They consisted of the Trent pumping-station, with a filtering reservoir on 
the banks of the Trent, which continues to the present day, and the Park 
Road reservoir, situated on high ground, near the Park. 1| think it was in 
that year or the preceding year the old company finished their work and 
abandoned the Lene, substituting for it some springs at a place called 
Scottholme. There was competition between the companies for fourteen 

ears, and then they coalesced, under the authority of an Act of Parliament. 

was the arbitrator with regard to the termsof that coalition. At that time 
there was, in addition tothe Trent pumping-station and the Park Road reser- | 
voir, the Cassell pumping-station,andasmall reservoir since abandoned. The | 
water was soon found to be getting scarce, but we have always continued a/| 
constant supply to the town at high pressure. We therefore thought it 
necessary to look forward to the possibility of failure, and in 1845 or 1846 
we sank a trial shaft, with the expectation of being able to get an improved 
quality of water from the sandstone rock to the Trent station. I should | 
mention, as the reason for that, that the water of the river had become so | 
objectionable to the people of Nottingham, that, in the year 1834, we were 
a to remove the pipe of communication between the reservoir and | 
the Trent, and from that period the town has been supplied, so far as the | 
Trent Company are concerned, not directly from the river, but from the 
water which came into the reservoir by infiltration through a bed of gravel; | 
however, it turned out, and it remains so to this day, that the water is con- 
stantly getting worse and worse; that from some cause or other brine springs 
issued into the gravel. I presume those brine springs come from the coal 
strata, and they do so to so great an extent that, when they are pumping the | 
smallest quantity in the driest weather—that is to say, when the reservoir 
is yielding the least water—we actually send, at the present moment, into 
the town more than a ton of common salt every day. Then (resuming the 
answer to the question about the well) we made this well, and found a con- 
siderable quantity of water; the trial hole was immediately within the 
Trent Company’s station, close to the Trent. The difference of elevation 
between that station and the town is about 208 feet. The water was ex- 
ceecingly bright and clear, but it was very much loaded with salts and also 
with common salt, and we did not pursue that business any more. 

The CommitTEE: This is not the water of the river Trent is it? | 

Witness: No. { ought to explain on the geological map that Notting- | 
ham and its neighbourhood, including the Trent pumping-station, are situ- | 
ated on the new red sandstone rock, and that within, perhaps, 15 feet of the | 
surface of the ground we meet at the Trent pumping-station with the 
sandstone rock, We therefore thought that, having been driven from the 
river, it would be desirable, and it would have been the cheapest thing we || 
could do, and the most ready and most effectual at the time—I say we 
thought we could get water on the same spot by sinking a shaft into the || 
e made an attempt, and we obtained water, but we failed 
in getting such a quality of water as the town would accept. We had not || 





| 





water. Additional apparatus was attached to the engines which lifted up 


| the water, and it was allowed to run into the Trent. That water was never | 





| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
gone down more than 80 feet before we discovered the bad quality of the | 


supplied to the town. | 

Examination resumed: Having failed there, we sank a shaft at Sion Hill | 
about the year 1854, That is in the red sandstone, with marl overlapping 
it, and is exceedingly loaded with gypsum. The town was very much im- | 
pressed with the idea that the Sion Hill water was the best that was to be | 
got; we followed that idea, and sank a well on that site, which is about | 
half a mile from the market-place. The water has since become gradually || 
harder; it now contains 314 grains of solid matter in a gallon, and its || 
hardness is 20f,°, on Clarke’s scale. In 1857 1 found myself obliged to look || 
for further water, and, having carefully considered the question, I came to | 





| 
| the conclusion, by sinkings and so forth, that the well water to be obtained ; | 
| 


near Nottingham was totally unsuitable, both for domestic supply and! | 
manufacturing purposes. The Trent was again thought of, but every in- || 
quiry we made placed a worse. character upon it. At that time people were | | 
apprehensive that we might resort to that supply, and they made a strong | 
representation that we should not go there. ek | 

By the Commrrrge: There was not merely sewage but general impurity 
in the water. It is the great bathing-place of the town. | have seer 200 
or 300 people in the river, and the corporation of late years have put upa 
bathing-place immediately above our pumping-station. It is certainly 4) 
most monstrous thing to do, but it is done notwithstanding. Then we had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
1 
| 
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al) the sewage. Previous to that period there was nothing much done in 
the towns above with regard to sewage; but, when the Board of Health Bill 
was passed, and the towns began to take up the question of sc wage, all the 
great towns of the neighbourhood made sewers, every one of them dis- 
charging into the Trent or its tributaries. I have been very extensively 
| engaged in water-works and sewer-works on the river Trent and all 
| its tributaries; and at Birmingham 340,000 people turn all their sewage 











j into the river Tame, and all the manufacturing refuse on the river imme- | 
| So good as to give us the option of taking a field, the very farthest point to 


|| diately above Birmingham, where there are 300,000 people in the towns 


‘| called the Black Country, do the same thing. At Burton-on-Trent, where | 


| have been employed, the breweries turn 4 million gallons a day of the 
foulest refuse you can think of into the Trent. The towns of Leicester, 
Derby, and Birmingham do the same; in fact, there is at this time the 
| sewage of about 14 million of people turned into the Trent. I forgot the 
| Potteries; all the pottery towns do the same thing. 


| Examination resumed: The sewage turned into the Trent amounts to | 


about 40 million gallons a day. In dry weather the entire quantity of water 
‘| which flows down the river is about 250 million gallons a day; but, of 
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water was better in quality as we went further north, and knowing there 
was a situation there, where it was quite possible to get 1} million.gallons 
a day, I advised the Nottingham Water Company, after very much research, 
to apply to his grace. Negotiations went on for a considerable length of 
time, which at length ended in the duke declining to part with any of his 
land, It is a very remarkable estate, enclosed entirely in a ring fence, and 
wholly unencroached upon. We then did the next best thing that was pos- 
sible; we negotiated again with the Duke of Newcastle, and his grace was 





the north we could possibly get within the limits of our Act. I did not feel 
very certain with regard to the quantity of the water that could be obtained 
there, but, for geological and other reasons, I advised merely the putting 
down of the trial works of the company. That trial was a temporary engine 
of 80-horse power. We sank a large shaft, and obtained very little water. 
The rock proved to be dense, and compact, and fissureless, and we went down 
until we got to thecoal measures. After wegot to the bottom of the sandstone, 
Ithought it was desirable to try the permean formation, because at Sunderland, 
which stands on permean strata, I have sunk four very large shafts with yreat}) 
success, and we have got an enormous quantity of water from those shafts; 


|| course, the sewage cannot remain sewage in a course of that kind, because 
|| great decomposition goes on, otherwise it would be a sixth part of the 
|whole. Mr. Adderley, who has a very fine estate, got an injunction to 


and the whole of Sunderland and South Shields, up to Gateshead, are now 
supplied by that means, We continued our operations in the permean, and 
we went through it; and, although we obtained some additional supply, we 








restrain the corporation of Birmingham from putting their sewage into the 
|| river, but the injunction is a dead letter, because they cannot stop it. The 
question is now being discussed of putting some of the sewage upon the 
lands, but of course that would not be much. A company was established 
| to utilize the sewage, but it is a failure. 
| By the Commitrres: The reservoir is partly supplied from the river, by 
| infiltration through the gravel. There was formerly a pipe into the river, 
|| but we were forced to remove it in 1840 The water is only for constant 
|| use, not for storeage. None of it comes directly from the river. We have 
| no knowledge where the brine springs are; we have tested the water all 
‘lover the meadows of Nottingham, and found the salt at great distances 
from the works. It is not in the Trent itself, except to the extent of two 
|| or three grains in a gallon, which most rivers contain. It is somewhere in 
| the great gravel bed which underlies the whole of the Nottingham meadows. 
Examination resumed: Tke Trent pumping-station water contains 493 
| grains of solid matter in a gallon, and has 21/3, of hardness. The chloride 
of sodium in it is 204 grains in a gallon, that being part of the 493 grains. 
|| The remainder consists of sulphates and carbonates, ordinary matters, but 
|| in large quantity. These things make the water very hard, and decompose 
|| Soap very rapidly; they coat boilers, and interfere with the use of water 
|| 1or dyeing and other purposes of manufacture. The Trent water is filtered 
|| somewhat before it gets into the reservoir, but it is rendered somewhat 
worse by admixture, those brine springs coming from no one knows where. 
|| However, the river water is much better water, irrespective of its being 
|| objectionable in other particulars which make it unfit tor the supply of the 
|| town; but, chemically, it is very much better water, and we always wished 
|'to use it. The solid contents in the Trent water are 264 grains, of which 
|| the earthy sulphates are very nearly 13 grains; the chloride of sodium 
|| is just under 4 grains, the harcness 18 grains; and 4 grains is 2 grains 
|| over the usual quantity in river waters. 
| By the Commirree: The trace of sewage we find in analyzing the water 
at Nottingham depends on the time of the year. We have no trace of the 
|| sewage in the reservoir at all, and the other sewage matter I regard myself 
| (because I do not take the view of many of those chemists) as very insig- 
|| nificant in quantity. Decomposition has been going on to so great an extent 
|| that practically there is no sewage matter worth notice in any of those 
rivers after they have travelled a long distance; but that is not the public 
|| opinion, and the public also object to other nuisances which are very 
' abundant in the river. When the South Staffordshire Water-Works were 
|| formed, a careful analysis was made from six different sources of supply to 
| ascertain which was the best to use. 
|| The Commrrree: And the Trent water, taken where the Trent runs 
into the Tame—the Tame coming from Birmingham, and the Trent 
coming from the Potteries—was decided to be the two of the six as the 
|| best water they could find in the whole district. 
Witness: I should not be surprised at that; but it is not quite so now, 
because the river Tame has so large a quantity of sewage thrown in by 
the town of Birmingham, which has since that time made the great bulk of 
its sewers, that at Mr. Adderley’s house, many miles below Birmingham, it 
is perfectly unbearable; and down at the junction the organic matter is 
|| perfectly perceptible, but it was not so then; and by the time it gets down 
'| to Burton the organic matter has pretty nearly disappeared. Then there 
comes in a fresh amount, which has to be dealt with in the same way. In 
my opinion, the ill effects of the sewage go away. The objectionable 
matter consists of ammonia, and the elements after they are decomposed 
are just as pure as they were before they are combined; but that is not 
the public view, or the view of chemists or doctors. The Nottingham 
impurities are the creation of the town of Nottingham, or rather the towns 
above, and are owing to the growth of the population. We have a village 
of the name of Linton, which has very much increased, and which pours 
its sewage into the river, about a mile above our works. That is very 
objectionable, and we have tried, by an application to the Court of Chan- 
cery, to do away with it; but after proceeding a certain time, we were 
advised by counsel that the injunction would not be granted for reasons 
| which they gave—namely, that the status of a water company did not 
|, admit of it; a private individual might have done it, but not a water com- 
ny. We incurred considerable expense, but we were forced to desist, 
‘and we had the best chemists in the kingdom, and we filed a bill in the 
' regular course. 
he CommrrrTEE: Is it really your opinion that we may dismiss from our 
minds this enormous amount of sewage above Nottingham? 
| Witness: No; I do not say that, but what I do say is this, that the effect 
of the admission of sewage into rivers is very much exaggerated indeed, and 
that proper allowance is not made for the operations of nature, by which 
waters that bad been fouled again become clear. I say that most distinctly. 
, But I know of nothing that would be more objectionable to the Nottingham 
| people than taking water from the river Trent; in fact, you would have an 
:| application for a new company next yrar. 
cxamination resumed: We ultimately obtained from the Duke of New- 
castle certain lands at Basford, on which we sank a large shaft, and put 
down two steaw-engines, of the aggregate power of 120 horses; and the result 
is, we have succeeded in obtaining about 2 million gallons a day of very good 
| water. Six or seven-years after we began to apprehend a want of water, and 
I suggested certain water in Bestwood Park, but we failed in the negotia- 
| tion with the Duke of St. Albans, and in consequence we bought some land 
, of the Duke of Newcastle, just outside Bestwood Park. 
_ By the Commirree: That was just where the trial shaft is. The situa- 
ticn which I recommended was considerably north of that. Finding the 


| a little farther. 





got very little under 400,000 gallons per day. I then thought we would go 
We came into the coal measures, and then, because of the 
great expense of sinking, we went on to bore for the purpose of knowing 
exactly where we were—whether there had been any denudation before the} 
permean formation had been deposited, or whether it was uniform, and con- 
formable to the colliery districts generally. We then compared the result 
with the colliery sections, and we found exactly where we were,and that it) 
was unwise to go any farther. But we brought up the water, and it was 
as salt as sea water; so there was an end of that experiment. But we 
found, what his grace has acknowledged through his agent, that we have 
given him the means of knowing what mineral property le has under his 
estate. We went to a depth of about 200 feet before we got to the coal 
measures. The permean is there thinned to about 18 feet, although it is so}; 
thick in the north of England. We began in the new red sandstone. The| 
permean and the magnesian limestone are pretty much the same. Here it| 
assumes a different character, from which character it is called the dolomite, | 
but substantially it is the same stratum; it is much more crystallized in| 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham than it is in the neighbourhood of| 
Durham. At that point it was 33 feet. I was wrong in the figure which I! 
gave just new. 

Mr. Somerset: You then thought it advisable to go to some place where 
you could get a good and ample supply of water, and to come to Parliament | 
for a bill for that purpose? | 

Witness: Yes; and on this ground, that up to that period we had been} 
endeavouring to obtain additional supplies of water within the powers of| 
our then existing Act, and at last the effort exhausted (I may very pro-| 
perly say) our powers. We found that we could not put down any more! 
sinkings with certainty, although we might have done it at the Bestwood 
works, with absolute certainty of getting a million or a million and a half 
gallons of water per day; but we knew that we had done all that we prac-| 
tically could within the limits of our Act; we knew that we must then| 
resort to Parliament for further powers, and then we came to the con-} 
clusion to make a more comprehensive scheme altogether, and, instead of | 
going on bit by bit, and with great uncertainty, we thought that we had! 
better go to a source which was thoroughly competent in volume, and 
which was good in quality, and which, if possible, came to the surface and 
made itself visible, so that we could be under no further doubts on the sub-| 
ject of obtaining a peifect supply of the best quality for the use of the! 
town. Under my advice, Dr. Letheby and Professor Ansted were con-| 
sulted, to point out the best source of supply. They went into the ques-! 
tion, prepared a scheme, and the result is the bill now before the com | 
mittee. Last summer we had less than a quarter of a million gailous of 
water per day left to fall back upon. 

By the Commirrer: We have no communication with the Treni now. 
The water in the reservoir was within 2 inches from the bottom, and it kept 
—— in that state. We pumped every drop out of it which it would 
yield. } 
Examination resumed: Nottingham is increasing very rapidly indeed ;| 
and everywhere they use larger quantities for trade purposes. 

Mr. Somerset: To get over the difficulties which you apprehended last 
year, you have laid out a considerable sum at Basford in pumping- 
engines? 

Witness: It became absolutely necessary to do so. We worked our 
engines day and night, and on Sundays too, There was not stopping 
time enough to keep them oiled and cleaned at one of the works We ran 
the whole of the 168 hours without stopping. The consequence waa, or 
might have been, that if we had happened to have a breakage in the 
machinery, we could not have fulfilled our duty to the town. We knew 
that in another year the population and the demand would be increasing, 
and we might fall short. -We did this pending an application to Parliament, 
and for the purpose of keeping the town safely supplied, we put down 
another engine at the Basford pumping-station of 100-horse power. [ne 
object was twofold, not because we should get the water to supply the 





engine, because there is not water for that purpose; but there is some more 
water there, and we expected that, by exhausting the well to the very 
bottom, by way of trial, we might increase the 2 millions to 24 mi!lions 


We have exhausted the well; we have put down a temporary engine of 
80-horse power, as well as this permanent engine; and by meaus of that 
large temporary engine we have ascertained what the well yieids. We can 
get—I cannot say for how long, because the water always increases in tio e 
wells by the pumping dowa of the bed of water—I say we may get 24 mil- 
lions of water instead of 2 millions, and that will enable usto tide over th 
time until those new works, if they are conceded to us, are made; and then. 
of course, we shall be on velvet. We shall have expended on those wo ks, 
when they are finished, some £10,000 or £12,000 for engines alone. W. 
have spent a much larger sum including the mains; but those mains 
are all laid in the right direction for bringing in this additional quantity of 
water, and we have merely to join on. The Trent works supply 600,000 
gallons daily; the Scottholme works, 400,000 gallons at the most; the Park 
well about 900,000 gallons; and the Basford, at present, 1,750,000 callous; 
but by the new operations, we shall get 24 million gallons, Which wil! il: 
give a total of 3,650,000 gallons, plus 750,000, which you will have to add 
making 4,400,000. The demand jast summer was about 3,445,000 wailons 
per week in the hot weather. Leaving out the 750,000 gallons, that vive 
us a margin of 205,000 gallons a day; but with that it would give 995,00) 
gallons per day. in my opinion the supply from the Trent works ougint 
to be greatly disused, which would take away 600,000 gallons. Tix 
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Scottholme works consist of a reservoir and of certain basins, into which 
the springs issue naturally from the sandstone rock. These springs 
are immediately on the margin of the River Lene, which was within my 
memory a very pure river, but which is now exceedingly fouled by bleach- 
works. In fact, it runs down thick of soap and of bleach-work chemicals, 
and smells exceedingly powerful of chlorides; a large quantity of chloride 
of lime, and of chlorine, muriatic acid, and so on, being used in bleaching 
operations, so that where it passes our works it is one mass of bleach-work 


that at Nottingham we have sometimes been able to taste the chlorine and 
the water that has been brought from these works. It would also be ad- 
visable to disuse that water as soon as possible, and that would therefore 
make a reduction from our supply of 1 million gallons per day. In 1881, 
we calculate we shall have to supply a pop lation of a little over 200,000, 
and in 1901, 290,000 odd, taking the present rate of increase. 

By the Committee: The whole of the valley of the Lene is now being 
opened for coal, and coal-works are now established within a few hundred 
yards of Newstead Park. They go down about 500 yards to get to the coal. 

By Mr. Somerset: All up the river there are endless works of every 
description. Very large collieries, indeed, have just been opened—I mean 
within the past four or five years—upon the River Lene. I was at one of 
them the other day upon this inquiry, the highest one that I mentioned, 
where I think there is more than 200-horse power employed in winding, 
and winding more rapidly than in almost any other part of the kingdom; 
more a even than in the North where I am so familiar with coal 
working. e Ns ge to obtain 6 million gallons of water from the Dover 
Beck, which, with the 2 millions from the Basford works and 1 million 
from the Park works, will make 9 million gallons per day. The Park 
water is not good water now, otherwise than in the sense thet it is a very 
bright and palatable water, but it is becoming harder every year. 

By the CommitrEE: We have service reservoirs into which all the waters 
go, and where we mix them; but there is this defect with regard to the 
Trent works, that the pipe runs through the heart of the town, and dis- 
tributes its water in its progress to the reservoir, so that in the lower part 
of the town they get the unimproved Trent water. 

Examination resumed: The Mappeley Hill reservoir is supplied from 
Basford; that reservoir is made for supplying a very elevated district, 
where the lunatic asylum and a good many of the borough buildings are, and 
is situated about 400 feet above the level of the water in our wells. The 
Bellevue service reservoir is supplied both from Basford and from the Park 
well. The Park Row service reservoir was originally made to receive the 
Trent water, but of late years we have admitted other water, which we bring 
down a separate pipe. The Dover Beck is about 360 feet below the Mappeley 
Hill reservoir. 

By the CommirrEeE: The works are intended to be made in two sections. 
We do not propose, and never have proposed, to lay out the £176,000 all at 
once. We propose to make the two sections of nearly equal magnitude; 
the first section will be rather the dearer of the two, because we shall have 
to pay compensation for the entire stream of the Dover Beck. But, then, 
against that we have to set off all the value of the Trent station and the 
Scottholme station; and for those, with other things, we shall realize about 
£30,000. 

By Mr. Somerset: We also propose to take the Grimes Moor stream, 
which is a tributary of the Dover Beck, but a little below. They both pass, 
on opposite sides, through the field in which our works are intended to be 
laced, and we unite them together with another small stream which rises 
in the field itself. The water of the Dover Beck is singularly pure. The 
quantity of solid matter is only 10} grains per gallon, of which 14 grain is 
common salt, and the hardness is only 5}°. 

The CommitrgeeE: Have the company formed any calculation what they 
are to pay for this valuable water? 

Witness: Yes; that, of course, enters into my estimate, and is a part of 
the £176,000. 

Examination resumed: In the Grimes Moor stream the total solid matter 
is 134 grains. From these two streams we have ascertained as a fact that 
we can get 6 million gallons a day. The lowest quantity, after the great 
drought of last year, was 6,334,000 gallons in 24 hours. That was in 
November. . 

By Mr. Somerset: We gauged incessantly last year, but the important 
gaugings are the gaugings taken on Sundays, because there is a mill above 
the weir that we have erected for the purpose of gauging, which disturbs 
the regular run of the water; therefore we gauge every hour during the 
Sunday and the Sunday night, from twelve o'clock on Saturday night to 
twelve o'clock on Sunday night. We propose to compensate the mills 
below this stream for the water we take from the Dover Beck. My esti- 
mate is £176,000. : : 
Mr. Somerset: From that £176,000, are there any moneys which will 
.| come to you which will make the expenditure really less? 

Witness ; Yes; the moneys to be realized from a very large quantity of 
land which we hold as a company, particularly a large tract of land near 
the Trent works, which was purchased a good many years ago for the pur- 
pose of protecting the water of those works from pollution. I ought to 
mention that some years ago the town of Nottingham was surrounded by 
commonable lands, and that in the year 1845 those lands were enclosed 
under an Act of Parliament. Of course the buildings have increased upon 
those lands very rapidly, and foreseeing that would be the case—and, in- 
deed, that buildings would extend down to the water-works, and that pro- 
bably there would be a considerable amount of pollution, unless precautions 
were taken to prevent it—accordingly the company bought about 20 acres 
of Jand to surround their works, and keep the extension of buildings from 
approaching them too nearly. That land we hold besides other land; 
indeed, we hold altogether about 50 acres, and we shall sell those lands and 
the lat.ds at Scottholme, which, again, are in a very populous neighbour- 
hood, and of course the springs upon them will be used for bleaching pur- 
poses. They are not deteriorated for bleaching purposes 7 the chlorine 
which gets into them, and we shall make about £30,000. Then we have, 
towards the construction of these works, about £5000 worth of pipes 
already in stock; so that I may fairly say that we have somewhere about 
£35,000 to set off against the £175,000. But I ought to mention, in order 
that there may be no mistake, especially as the corporation have got a 
wrong notion on that subject, that in preparing estimates under the 
Standing Orders of this House we are not entitled to take credits of this 
description, and if we had had enough to do all the work with, if it had 
been in the nature of credit, we could not have diminished the estimate at 
all. The present authorized capital of the company is £250,000, with bor- 
rowing powers of £40,000. We have expended £221,000. 

Mr. Somerset: Of that £290,000 of course a considerable sum will be 
required—probably the whole—for extending your pipes, and that sort of 
expense? 








refuse. That percolates down and gets into the springs, and it is a fact | 









Witness: Oh, yes; that money, indeed, was granted to us for that pur- 
pose. I may mention upon that, that the cost of distribution is about 8s. 
= head, and that is in addition to these pumping-works, which only go on 

rom year to year, according as the extensions are made; so that if, as will 
be the case, we shall supply 150.000 more people, we shall want 150,000 
times 8s. for that purpose alone. That, I need not say, is £60,000; so that 
I do not consider that any part of the money weare able to raise under the 
old Act is, properly speaking, available for the construction of the new 
jorssec ll If it is, it must be replaced by the money to be taken under the 
new bill. 

Mr. Somerser: Then you ask to raise £150,000 and borrow certain 
other moneys for the purposes of these works? 

Witness: Yes; and that we have done in this way : we take the expense 
at £170,000, and then we allow off just the £26,000. I dare say we shall 
get more,as I have mentioned, but we allow off the £26,000 for moneys 
which will arise from the sale of the superfluous lands, and then we pre- 
sent ourselves before you iu that way, and say that we want, in round 
numbers, £150,000 net. Our shares are now £50 shares. We have distri- 
buted in shares £205,000, and we have borrowed temporarily because we 
are all opposed to borrowing as a principle. We think it is the bane of 
public companies that they should have borrowed money, and we should 
very much rather it were replaced by share capital. We have borrowed 
£16,000 temporarily, and that forms the entire sum which is now employed 
in the undertaking. We pay 5 per cent. dividend upon our shares. 
Originally our shares were £25 shares, but it was thought desirable by the 
directors that all our shares should be of equal value, and therefore, they 
asked Parliament to double the nominal value of the old shares and reduce 
the dividend upon them one-half, so there was no charge upon the public 
from that operation. Under that Act we were to sell our shares by auction. 

Mr. Somerset: And now you ask to be permitted to pay 7 per cent. 
dividend upon these new shares that are to be raised? 

Witness: Upon the new shares that is generally done; but notably it 
was done in the Sunderland case last year, where exactly the same kind of 
opposition occurred, and where it was discussed for a very long time, before , 
Lord George Cavendish, and the final resolution of the committee was, 
that the auction clauses, as they are called, had answered their purpose, 
and that the company ought, upon the new risk, to have the ordinarily 
granted rate of dividend. 

By the CommitrrE: That is 7 per cent. That, again, took place in the 
Derby case. Parliament granted 7 per cent. there, Derby being our imme- 
diate neighbours; and so of a great number of other cases, but I mention 
these as notable cases. 

By Mr. Ropwe tt: Our last sale was £56 10s. for £50 shares. They 
were new shares. 

By the CommitTEE: In consequence of the large sum of money which 
had to be Jaid out after the amalgamation, the old shareholders did not get 
their full div.dends, and therefore there is a certain amount of arrears of 
dividends due to them, which they will receive gradually, and have been | 
receiving. The old shares are higher in the market than the new shares, 
because the privilege attaches to them. 

Examination resumed: The 5 per cent. was a voluntary suggestion of 
ours to Parliament. The reasons were several, but a manifest reason was 
this: the old shareholders were of opinion that the new shareholders should 
not come in on equal terms, and gather the fruits of an undertaking which 
had been unprofitable for many years, but which was then likely to become 
profitable. They therefore said this: “If we double the value of the shares, 
and put out the new shares at a low rate of interest, money will be brought 
in subject to a low rate of dividend, which money will be worked for the 
joint benefit of the two parties; and as we shall have a double value under 
the old shares, the new money will be worked more beneficially for the old 
shareholders than for the new shareholders.’”’ That operation has been 
eminently successful, and it is very obvious that it would be so; and, con- 
sequently, the old shareholders, although receiving the same nominal divi- 
dend, have, in truth, received a very much larger one. Then they had 
another reason. <A good deal of money had, as a matter of course, been 
lost in the competition; and they were of opinion that if they raised the 
new capital very cheaply they would be enabled to recoup some of those 
losses, and that has been successful also. 

By the Commitree: That was exactly the opposite of the system of 
preference shares. 

Examination resumed: We propose to include further districts within the 
limits of supply. These districts may be said to be all Nottingham com- | 
munities, although they do not immediately border upon the town; yet | 
practically they are all connected with the trade of the town, and they are, 
to my own knowledge, all in want of water. We know that the town 
increasing, the neighbourhood of the town increases with very great rapidity, 
and continually oozes over these borders. Besides that there are railways 
which are now carrying the population out. These villages are becoming 
larger, and we know that we shall have to come back again here for another 
Act of Parliament if we do not take themin now. Then, besides that, there 
is a very important consideration which the town does not appear very 
much to regard—that is, that we are getting nearly all our water in the 
country; these people live in the country, and they are fairly entitled to be 
supplied. The town say we ought to pump water in the town for the use 
of the town. We do not think so, because the water in the town is of very 
abominable quality, and we go away for the purpose of getting these good 
waters. We have to bring mains in a variety of directions from which we 
supply these places, and we think we ought to doit, and not only think 
that we ought to do it, but we have for years been receiving petitions from 
these outside places to have supplies given to them. 

The CommitTEE: Would not these outside places have the water with- 
out you? 

Witness : No; they have water of a bad quality, and distributed ina 
very bad manner; and before this case is concluded, you will hear from the 
inhabitants of these villages and little towns what the facts are. But I 
ought to mention another thing—that we do not propose to ramble over all 
these districts. It looks a large area, measured by acres, and so on; but 
the population is congregated, in many cases, on our present borders. 

Examination resumed: We supply the agricultural districts with water, 
as we take it away from them. The towr of Nottingham, as represented 
by the corporation, is only little more than half the population we supply 
—about 80,000 out of 140,000. The remainder are at some distance, and 
some of them have their own local government. I do not know the mean- 
ing of the allegation in the petition, that the powers sought will injuriously 
affect the health, comfort, and interests of the people of Nottingham. How 
bringing three times the quantity of water to the town, without any increase 
of rates, can do that I cannot understand. The next allegation is that the 
houses belonging to the corporation will be depreciated and prejudicially 
affected by the bill; but the persons inhabiting those houses will be bene- 
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fited the same as all the rest of the inhabitants by having a better supply 
of water. They then say they consider the present and similar sources of 
supply, it judiciously managed, vy! adequate to the supply of good water 
to the inhabitants; and if that is the water the corporation want the town 
to drink,then God help the town. The Exchange pump, which is one of the 
most celebrated pumps in Nottingham, contains 124 grains in the gallon, 
and a pump on the opposite side of the market-place 140 grains in the 
gallon, of carbonates and sulphates of lime and magnesia, chiefly common 
salt, and a few other things. 

By the Commirrer: It is not impurity from the town itself. Dr. Letheby 
will speak upon the question of the organic matters in the water, but I am 
now giving you the solid contents. The hardness is 32°. The Wardale 
Cross pump, and other pumps of the same kind, kept up because they have 
@ reputation, contains 85 grains, and so on. The well of the union work- 
house, an important well, contains 60} grains, and Mr. Thackeray's well 
contains 40 grains, of which about 7} grains—althongh that is far removed 
from the Trent, and has nothing to do with the gravel—are common salt, 
that probably being a percolation from the sewage downwards into the 
strata. 

Examination resumed: I have carefully gone over and considered 
the whole district up the river Lene, and for four or five miles it 
is a mass of works on both sides of different sorts. The lace trades 
and stocking trades of Nottingham require very important bleaching 
operations to be performed, and these bleach-works have all been 
established upon the course of the river Lene for (I suppose a great 
many of them) more than acentury. They have grown larger and larger, 
and have become more and more numerous, and now the river Lene itself 
is polluted beyond redemption for miles above the town of Nottingham, 
leaving an area of only 6 miles at its head, producing in dry weather 
2 million gallons of water as the only available source upon the river 
Lene which could be used for water-works, and that could not be used 
without very great injury all the way down the course of the Lene; and 
injury to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, who is the owner of Notting- 
ham Park; and injury in the town of Nottingham, because all that water 
is wanted to dilute the sewage, and manufacturing waters, which are sent 
into the course of the river. In fact, it would be a material injury, even if 
they were available. which they are not; it would be an obvious injury to 
abstract those waters from the head of the river Lene. The area of 6 miles 
I mentioned is above Papplewick. Newstead Abbey and its park extend 
almost down to Papplewick, but there is a great objection arising from that 
circumstance against taking the quantity of water, even if we could do so, 
because it is all governed by the ponds in Newstead Park, and the owners 
of Newstead Park must occasionally clean out those ponds, which are very 
extensive, and in other ways deal with the water. If the water were run 
off to be cleaned out at any time, we should be left without any supply. 
But it is really only 2 million gallons when all is said and done, which is 
not worth going that distance for; and we should have to compensate all 
the mills, which are very numerous, down the Lene to Nottingham. Above 
Papplewick there are large coal-works, which have been opened, and are 
apparently successful, and there will be further works opened in that dis- 
trict. That is not the case at Dover Beck. 

By the CommitreE: None of the water from the Dover Beck is surface 
water; it all issues out. We know it is not all surface water, because we 
see it bubbling up in the springs from below, and because we tested it by the 
thermometer in the hot weather of summer; and the water coming up 
has exactly the mean temperature of the year, and therefore we know that 
it comes from a deep part of the earth, where the heat of the summer does 
not affect the water. We cannot say precisely the margin from which it 
comes, because that will depend on the inclination of the strata, but the 
quantity corresponds very exactly with the geographical magnitude of the 
area; for this reason, that at Papplewick we have almost exactly a third of 
the area that we have at the Dover Beck, and the yield of the springs, too, 
is a third at Papplewiek; so that we conclude that they each derive their 
water from the geographical basin, or nearly so. The rainfall averages 
about 28 inches; sometimes it is as low as 20 inches. 

Examination resumed: The river Lene is an entirely different area from 
the Dover Beck, with a ridge 500 feet high between. Upon the Lene there 
is a population of over 44,000, whereas in the course of the Dover Beck, 
there is practically nobody—only a population of 389. 

By the CommitTEE: There is apparently a larger population, but the 
greater number of inhabitants are in two villages, which are a little above 
our works. We bring that population, so to speak, below our works by 
means of two sewers. We have been very careful that not even the slight- 
est objection could obtain to the undertaking. Those two villages are not 
sewered, but still, lest any quantity of sewage should at any time get into 
the course of this brook, we are at the expense of making two sewers—one 
from each village—in order to carry the water. Then it is carried away so 
as to go below our pumping-station, and then the river itself is protected 
by fences carried up, as you see here, on both sides, so that no cattle nor 
anything else that is offensive can ever get into the course of the stream. 

Examination resumed: With regard to the fifth allegation in the petition» 
that the corporation are willing to purchase the existing works of the 
undertaking, or to establish other works, that is a mere brutum fulmen to 
give weight to the rest of the petition. They have no powers to buy, nor 
the company to sell; nor have they any powers to make any other works. 
Respecting Mr. Huskisson’s position, the injury by putting the sewage of 
Calverton and Oxton into the Dover Beck at a point above his property 
will be insignificant. For the abstraction of water we shall have to make 
compensation under the 6th section of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 
which provides for this particular case. 

Mr. SomersET: He says that your taking the water—and, in fact, your 
works generally—will destroy the amenity of his property. Do yon think 
you will do that? 

Witness: We shall have to pay for all the amenities; but, apart from that, 
I do not know how we are to destroy the amenity of the property at all. 
The house in question is a house, one side of which is in the views street, 
the other side is in a large field, which—a number of fences having been 
cut down—has assumed somewhat of a park-like appearance, but nothing 
in particular. The effect on the mill will be entirely to destroy its water 

wer, which we shall have to pay for. It is only a5 or 6 horse power mill. 

0 my opinion, this will be a matter for very liberal compensation. I think 
in all these cases very liberal compensation should be given; but I may 
mention here, it may be a matter of principle with Mr. Huskisson, who is 
my own personal friend; but he has never approached us, nor have we ap- 

roached him, upon this question of compensation, in any shape or way. 

e have no opposition from the two mills at the place where we take the 
water from the brooks. There are six mills between Mr. Huskisson’s and 
the one we have any — from, which is Sir John Sutton’s mill; that 
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a case which I think would be met by compensation. My own opinion is, 
that we must pay compensation to all these mills for the total abstraction 
of their water power. I have not seen a petition from the medical = 
men of Nottingham before this committee, nor have I heard of it. I know 
a petition was —— to the corporation from the medical men, praying 
that they would not adopt the Trent water in their opposition here. 





Wepyespay, Aprit 14. 
Mr. Hawksley recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Hops Scort. 

When I first became acquainted with the water supply of Nottingham the 
two companies were in existence, but the old company only had works. In 
1845 both companies were at work and in competition with each other. 
The Trent was abandoned by the Trent Company as a source of supply in 
1834, because the public objected to that supply. The present Trent pumping- 
station was constructed in 1830-31. That was their only pumping-station. 
The old company obtained their water from Scottholme, in the parish of 
Basford. As far as my memory serves, we delivered from the Trent Com- 
pany, in 1845, about three-quarters of a million gallons a day; and the old 
company perhaps about 400,000 gallons. I think the population of the 
town at that time was about 40,000. Our Act was confined to the town, 
but the whole of the town was not supplied. A structural valuation was 
made of the actual works of the two companies as the basis of amalgamation ; 
the Trent works having been put at £30,900, and the old works at £26,000. 
There was no question of goodwill brought ix. The capital was then fixed 
at £75,000, which was entitled to a 10 per cent. dividend, and left £18,000 
of new capital to be raised. When the amalgamation took place the old 
company was in a state of extreme poverty; the Trent Company was not, 
because it did pay some dividend, though there were large arrears owing. The 
Trent Company had paid 6 per cent. for severai years, although for some 
years at the commencement of the competition they did not pay anything. 

Mr. Hore Scott: Was not the basis of the Act of 1854, which doubled 
the capital, the fact that they had 10 per cent. on the existing capital ? 

Witness : Yes, on the shares; but that money had never been received. 
The duplication of the capital was only for the purpose of bringing the value 
of the old and new shares to the same standing. It had nothing whatever 
to do with the dividends; but they had paid no dividends, As we eae 
that the new shares should be 5 per cent. only, we duplicated the old shares, 
so that they might be in the market at the same rate. There is a large 
amount of arrears upon the old shares at this moment, and that gives them 
an increased value. There are also some arrears of dividends due upon the 
new shares, because 5 per cent. was not always paid. The total amount 
of arrears is about £22,000, which is something like two years dividend on 
the whole stock. We do not propose to disturb that right to arrears under 
this bill. We are gradually getting the arrears down. They were formerly 
£28,000. Sometimes we have paid £800 in a year, and at other times it has 
been nothing. We have had litigation about our rating, which has absorbed 
a good deal of money. It is considerably more than £800 a year now, be- 
cause our income has largely incre We consider three-fourths of our 
income is from domestic, and one fourth from trade supply. Our total re- 
ceipts for the ~~ ending March 25, 1868, were £24,975. Our expenses 
were £8439; dividends, £10,210; and balance carried forward, £6326, 
which is £200 or thereabouts less than the balance in hand at the commence- 
ment of that account ; but that was owing to the payment of large arrears of 
rates which had accumulated during the time of the conflict upon the 
rating question, and also toa large sum spent in enlarging a considerable 
number of pipes with a view to fire-plugs. You may take it that our present 
revenue is £20,000 a year, and our expenses £8000, a ee to be 
divided between the shareholders and the mortgagees. e have about 
£16,000 of borrowed money, and of course we have to pay interest on that, 
but our profits are just about this time fairly estimated at £12,000. That 
would be the fair result of any investigation, however long continued. 

By the Commirree: All our money is borrowed at less than 4} per cent. 

Cross-examination resumed: Assuming our state of things to remain 
stationary, it would take 20 years to pay off the arrears; but supposing the 
ratio of progress to be maintained, it would take perhaps 8 or 10 years. 
That ratio cannot be maintained without further expenditure. Our present 
unexpended power of raising share capital is £45,000, and unexhausted 
borrowing power £24,000. In 1854 we took a voluntary power of 
selling our shares by auction, and found it to our interest. Up to the 
present date we have realized £13,600 from that source. After all the 
arrears are = off, the sum may contribute to a reduction in price. We 
ask to be allowed 7 per cent. on the new capital, because we take the 
risk on a large outlay, which cannot develop income fcr many years. 
We certainly could raise that money at less than 7 per cent.; but I do 
not know that in bad times, if we had this £176,000 to raise, that our 
ae peony or the public would be willing to buy at the same rate as we 

uy now, because we know that when new capitals are brought in the public 
become a little sceptical about the returns. The average of all the sales has 
given just under £7 premium. In 20 years time, if the dividend be realized, 
a £50 share will be worth £78 to £79. The capital would be called up by 
degrees, but the income would not come so fast as the money was expended ; 
it will be a great many years before the revenue produces 7 per cent. profit. 
There were some shares raised in the earlier days after 1854 on the specula- 
tion of our future prosperity, but they were sold at a discount. Our 7 per 
cent. shares, as they are issued, will become entitled to arrears of dividend 
also. We must raise the £45,000 balance of our old capital before we issue 
the new. The company do not hold any shares themselves. Previously to 
the shares being sold, a certain number are created by resolution of a general 
meeting, held under the Act. 

Mr. Hops Scotr: Will you construe this clause in the Act of 1854>— 
“The money to be raised by virtue of this Act shall be applied in carryin 
out the purposes and objects of the thirdly recited Act (1845) and of this 
Act into execution, and in discharge of mortgages and loans, in such manner 
as the directors may think fit.” Do you mean to represent that you would 
be authorized to raise any portion of the capital of the Act of 1854 to apply 
it to the pur of an Act of 1869 ? 

Witness: Yes, I think so; because I believe those two Acts to be one Act, 
and if not we will make them one Act. 

Cross-examination resumed: One of the objects of the Act of 1854 was to 
make it lawful for the company, in addition to the lands already possessed, 
to hold any other land not exceeding in extent 10 acres, or any springs, 
streams, or issues of water, &c. Under that clause we bought 4 acres of 
land at Basford for a pumping-station ; and also 6 acres at Bulwell, for a 
station which was intended, but failed. We have not bought any springs or 
streams. We seek powers under the present bill to buy 30 acres more. The 
maximum os of water we have obtained from the Basford pumping- 
station has been 2} million gallons a day, when we have pumped exhaus- 
tively with all the old machinery, and a large temporary engine too. It is 








excellent water. Speaking from memory, the salts are about one-half more 








is only a 60-quarter mill, and, of course, is not very considerable. That is per gallon than what they are at Dover . [Sample bottles produced.) 
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By the Commirrre : Dover Beck is the purer of the two, but one is well 
vase Pag the other is taken from the stream, without any filtration or 
anything. 

Tene enaentnation resumed: From the Sion Hill works we get about 
1 million gallons a day, in round numbers. From the Scottholme springs 
we get about 400,000 gallons aday, but those we are going to give up. That 
represents our supply, exclusive of what we get from the Trent. The total 
is about 3} million gallons a day on the average of the whole week in dry 
weather. Our present means of supply are all but independent of the Trent. 
We several times sought to increase our present means of supply from the 
wells. One remarkable case cost us. about £2000, without including the 
pipes laid down to it. We sank down to the coal measures, and we were 
very much disappointed when we arrived at them without getting a sufficient 

uantity of water. It was a spot I was compelled to resort to, the Duke of 

t. Albans refusing to give us a site which he was justified in doing. If we 
(| could have got into his grace's park we should have got 1 million, or 1} mil- 
lion probably, which would have deferred this application for some years; 
but, inasmuch as 14 million is nothing compared to the district, we still 
must have come to Parliament in a few years. I have had great experience 
|| in the red sandstone in all parts of England where it exists, but it is a very 
|| Capricious stratum. In one shaft you may get plenty of water, whereas in 
another you may not get any. At Wolverhampton it was a failure; at 
Coventry it was a success; at Rugby we brought up salt water out of the 
new red sandstone. There are such numerous failures attending the sink- 
ings that I have for many years made up my mind always to get water on 
the surface, if Ican. There is a great deal of river water in this kingdom 
which is very good water, and a great deal which is very bad. 

Mr. Hore Scotr: I believe the tendency of your view is that the right 
|| way to set to work is to purify the rivers? 

Witness: Asa aba, pry en ai I think the best thing would be to sup- 
press many of the unfortunate operations, under the Public Health Act. The 
| water-closet system has been the great difficulty for many years with regard 

to ourrivers. The corporation of Nottingham are turning all the refuse of 
that town into the Trent immediately below our works, and we had an ap- 
plication from one of those outlying villages because the water was polluted 
by. the sewage. 

Cross-examination continued: We supply at the maximum 25,000 houses, 
|| which would give an average of nearly 150 gallons per house. That in- 
|| eludes manufactories. 

By the CommirreE: We supply the corporation with water for watering 

|| the streets, 

Cross-examination continued: We contemplate within 30 years, or there- 

| abouts, a duplication of the present population. The population, which was 

jin 1851, 115,178, became in 1861, 118,000. We must construct our new 

| works before we can suppress the Trent supply. 

| Mr. Horg Scorr: Your first expenditure must be £80,000, in purchasing 
lands and springs ? 

| Witness : That will depend on how the money is raised from the sale of 

|| the property of the company. The two sections will be very nearly alike in 
an engineering sense; but we shall have, in the first instance, to compen- 
sate all the millowners and others interested on the Dover Beck, and so the 
first section will be the dearer of the two. Then comes the set-off, which 
must be dealt with judiciously ; and the company will have to consider what 
,is the proper time, and what are the proper conditions under which this 

|; land must be brought into the market. They may sell it slowly or in bulk ; 

I cannot tell. Without the set-off, the total for land and works for the 

first section is £114,918. For that money we shall bring in rather more 

than 3 million gallons a day into Nottingham. The remaining works and 
; land would be £70,000 more. 

| By Mr. Somerser: There would be some small portions of land, I dare 

say, with regard to the second half, but not much. 

Cross-examination resumed: According to the last census the additional 

|! number of inhabitants we shall have to supply would be 24,000 odd. 
|| Mr. Horg Scorr: Now we know what your prospects are ? 
| Witness: No; I do not think you do, because, as the old district is filling 
|| up, the new district must receive an increase of population. Nottingham is 
|, at present driving out into the country. Besides, there are many places put 

| into the bill, which lie on or near the line of the long main-pipe. We shall 
| | have tosupply a few farm-houses, perhaps; we are obliged to take them in 











| under the powers of supply, but we are not going to extend the pipes over 
|them. Generally in passing through a field we put a water-trough with a 


| | ball-cock to it. We do not have a different rate in our bill for the country 


supply: 
|| r. Hopr Scorr: The bulk of the population, in the new district, is 


| near your mains, is it not? 
||  Wetness: No; that is the thinnest part of the population. 
|| get £100 a year from some of the parishes. 
|| Mr. Hopz Scorr: What is your estimate for separate service-pipes, dis- 
| trict mains, or subordinate mains, for this new district ? 

| Witness: About 8s. per head will enable that portion to be laid out from 
|| time to time over the next thirty years, as the population grows. 
|| Cross-examined by Mr. Digspy: Dover Beck is 7} or 8 miles from the 
|| eentre of the town of Nottingham, and:about 6 or 6} miles from the reser- 
|| voir. The minimum supply from Dover Beck is 6 million gallons, and it 
|| rises in March to about 9 million gallons. We propose to take power over 

the whole of that water, because we must pay for the whole. The point of 
| abstraction is from 3 to 3} miles distant from Hoveringham Mill, by the road. 
\| Mr. Diesy: Do you propose to divert the sewage of a certain district 
| into this Dover Beck > 
|| Witness: When there is any; but there is no sewage now. In the litile 
|| villages of Oxton and Calverton there is no artificial drainage whatever. 
|| What we propose to do, if any drainage or objectionable matter should ex- 
|| hibit itself in any of the brooks which are tributary to the main stream 
||above our works, is to intercept it, and whatever that matter may be we 
; Shall bring it down below the pumping-station; but to call it sewage, or 
| anything of that nature, is wrong. There are no other parishes that would 
_ || be drained into this beck. At the head of the river Lene there is an area of 
about 6 miles. We do not attempt to draw water from that area, because, in 
|| the first place, it is wholly insufficient—only supplying about 2 million 
|| gallons a day in ye weather—and, in the next place, there are local objec- 

tions. There are collieries growing up of great magnitude in that immediate 
|| meighbourhood, and the water is gathered into those very large lakes in 

Newstead Park. 
Mr. Sommnser asked where this point arose in the petition. 
The Cuairman : I think it would be a hopeless task if everybody having 
/|a.mill on the property were to enter into the whole question. 

Mr. Dieny: My petition states that the preamble, so far as it relates to 
this matter, is incapable of proof. 

Cross-examination resumed: Bestwood Park is within our area of supply. 
We did:not take any steps to force the Duke of St. Albans to let us have 


We shall not 








water from that, because we have no such powers. Our Act of 1854 only 
gives us power to sink by agreement. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Husxkisson : I think it was in October, 1868, that 
I first decided to go to Dover Beck. I examined personally the line of the 
Dover Beck above and below the proposed pumping-station. My first visit 
to Dever Beck on this business must have m about this time last year; 
but I cautiously avoided communicating with any proprietors on the line of 
the river as to the scheme. There is a little spring on the site of the 
pumping-station which at present is producing about 500,000 gallons a day; 
that will also disappear necessarily, because the works will cover that site. 

Mr. Husxisson: It is part of your scheme to bring the sewage from Oxton 
and Calverton into the almost dry channel of the Dover Beck, on my pro- || 
perty, below the point where you abstract the water. 

itness : It isakind of differential matter; it is more theoretical than || 
otherwise, but I was perfectly aware that we were very likely to be opposed. || 
All companies are opposed by corporations, for instance ; and if we did not 
make some provision of that kind, an objection would be raised to our bill ; 
and therefore it is put in our bill, and no doubt will be carried out, unless || 
Parliament in its pleasure should think it improper. Parliament required || 
the New River Company to perform an operation at Hereford, the same as is 
proposed at Oxton; and with regard to Hereford, the obligation was also 
imposed upon the company of purifying the sewage water that ran into the 
river. That operation is nicely worked, and there is no objection to it. The 
water is brought into some tanks where it is treated with lime. There is a 
little machine, which is moved by the water itself, which agitates the liquid, 
and then it is allowed afterwards to become quiescent, and the lime carries 
down all the offensive matter, and the water runs off. We do not intend to 
eee anything of that kind here, because it is so utterly insignificant; 
ut if the committee wish us to introduce a clause to that effect, we have no 
objection. 

Mr. Huskisson : Is there any quantity of water which will come into the 
Dover Beck between your pumping-station and the point where you will 
have this intercepting sewer ? 

Witness: We shall, of course, be obliged, during a large portion of the year, 
to allow a large quantity of water to pass, because there is much more water 
coming down the Beck in the winter and spring seasons than we shall want. 
I have fairly stated the minimum quantity, and in 20 years we shall pro- 
bably take the whole. ‘There will, however, always be some water there, 
because in laying down this very drain we shall pass many wet places, where 
a considerable quantity of water will necessarily flow into it. We shall not 
take the storm waters, as we should want a sewer many feet in diameter to 
do that. When they come we shall simply let all the water of the storm go 
by us, and that will not hurt you, as it is what you havenow. Our proposed 
sewer would be of brick, in all probability about 3 feet by 2 feet. The engine 
we propose erecting at our pumping-station ultimately would be, I should 
think, about 500-horse power, which would require about 18 tons of coal a 
day, or 6000 tons a year. About eight men—engineers, stokers, &e.—would 
be located there. We have made no proposal to build cottages for those men. 
We usually do build a house for the principal engineer ; the others will pro- 
bably live in the villages. We cannot tell what depth of well we propose to 
sink at our pumping-station. The only object of the well is, that there | 
might come a season like that of 1862, and in such an exceptional season there 
might be (but I do not think it is likely) a deficiency of water in the brook; | 
and about 20 or 30 years hence we might have to supplement the quantity | 
obtained from the brook by means of this well. Ihaveavery great objection | 
to limiting the power of sinking the well, because I do not know anything | 
about the bowels of the earth there, or the courses the water will take. | 
The fact of our having that power does not place in jeopardy the people | 
below us. In the village of Epperstone the wells are practically surface wells. | 
This well would go down into the lower strata—the sandstone rock—where | | 
the water would be impounded, as it were, in a cistern. That is the case || 
now, and it oozes out of that cistern and comes out in those large springs. | | 
The first section of the main for conveying the water from the pumping- | 
station to the reservoir is 24 inches, and the other 18 inches. The works! | 
would be about 1200 yards from the Manor House. The chimney would be | | 
about 150 feet high. I should not think anything but the chimney could be | | 
seen from the house. The quantity of water that will flow through your} 
property after our water had been taken has been ascertained by gauging in | | 
four different places. At the Woodborough Dyke the gauge was 1 foot wide, | 
and the water went over it 114, inches deep. That was on the 9th of April. | | 
It was not after much rain, and there was no surface water running off at} 
the time. I am aware that in the summer time that stream is much smaller, | | 
but I have not had an opportunity of gauging it. My inquiries did not || 
lead me to know that last year it was absolutely dry. | 

Mr. Husxisson here handed in plans of his estate, and cross-examined | | 
witness at some length, with a view to show that his property would be! | 
injured by the proposed scheme. 1 

Cross-examination continued: We take power to supply places in eighteen | | 
parishes, because it is always usual to take the parishes along which the | 
line of pipe passes. It is only because we may give an incidental supply | 











here and there as our works are made that we take the power. It is not} 
because there will be any revenue derived from that. 1] 

Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: This bill is supported to make provision | 
for the large colliery population and others which may arise within the | 
next 25 or 30 years. The district we ask is much less than was granted | 
three or four years ago to the Nottingham Gas Company, and we have given || 
a supply of gas to those populations and some others; and instead of it || 
being a tax upon the town, it has been a benefit. When the Act was passed | 
we unfortunately encountered the same opposition. The corporation alleged | | 
that we ought not to go into these adjacent places. We have had me- | 
morials from a great number of these parishes and other places, stating | 
their want of water and their desire for us to supply them. There are} 
only a few farm-houses in the parishes besides those located in the villages. | | 
Water-works differ from gas-works in this respect, that instead of being 
ugly places they are pretty ones. serene. photographs of the Derby || 
Water-Works.] Every one of Mr. Huskisson’s allegations can be made || 
the subject matter of substantial and liberal compensation under the 6th 
section of the Water-Works Clauses Act ; but I dare say the matter may be 
settled by a friendly arrangement. I think Mr. Huskisson, who is the ter- 
ritorial proprietor, ought to be more considered even than Sir John Sutton, 
who has no residential property at all; but still the latter ought to be con- 
sidered very liberally as regards the value af the property affected. It is 
the commonest piece of field land and the commonest mill that you can 
imagine ; and not only that, bnt the machinery of the mill itself, even to 
the water-wheel, is the property of the tenant, and not of Sir John. The 
a district was selected under the advice of Professor Ansted and Dr. 

theby. Ido not complain of the Duke of St. Albans not giving his 
consent ; his is one of the few ancient estates left in the kingdom, and it 
is entirely in a ring fence, untouched by anybody or anything. There 
are no lands and springs saleable together in the district. There are some 
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eprings, but the landowners have no power over them, as they belong to 

e riparian owners in the course of the river Lene. Under our Act 
of 1845, I think, we can take no water from the Trent if the stream 
be less than 30 inches perpendicular. There is an old bridge, of « 
very extraordinary character, having 19 arches, being pulled down at 
this moment just below our works. When that is pulled down and 
the new one erected, then down will go the level of the water—which 
is now held up by the startings and pitchings under the arches—it is 
said 18 inches, but I believe it will be reduced more; and inasmuch as 
we have been drawing our reservoir down to within 2 inches of the 
bottom, we shall have next to nothing left. We do not care about the cor- 
poration doing that, if we are allowed to go away ; but it would be ruin to 
us if we were compelled to remain, because we should samy stay there and 
have no water. We should then be obliged to file a bill in Chancery, and 
get an injunction to prevent the bed of the river being reduced; because, 
although the — are doing a beneficial thing, they are doing it 
without legal authority. Nottingham is very cheaply supplied with water 
—indeed, much lower than most towns. We have always kept within the 
maximum, as a rule. All we get is 44d. per 1000 gallons on all the water 
we pump, and I do not know where you would find a case like that. 

By the Commirrze: The reservoir capacity is only just about equal to 
one day’s supply. Where pumping is used the reservoirs are, of course, 
only service reservoirs for the day. 

Professor D. 7. Ansted, examined by the Hon. G. Somerset. 

In the early part of 1868 I and Dr. Letheby were requested to advise 
upon the best possible means of supplying Nottingham with water. My 
report agreed with Mr. Hawksley with regard to the state of the present 
supply of Nottingham, and the impossibility of getting a sufficient and 

roper description of water within the district. I recommended Dover 
Beek as the best source of supply within a reasonable distance of Notting- 
ham. I found that the river Lene was not at all a fit source. The red 
sandstone is divided into two parts—the upper part called the Ruyper, and 
the lower called the Bunter. The upper beds contain a great deal of marl 
and gypsum, which render them not at all good rocks for yielding water 
from the surface. The lower part yields water in many places. Where the 
rock is open and cracked the water sinks rapidly in it, and often comes 
down in springs. That is the case at Nottingham. Where the Bunter is 
sandy it yields plenty of water; but where it is hard it seldom yields much. 
At Basford it is clear; they obtained water from a certain district running 
towards the northward. 

By the Commirrze: The brine springs in the lower beds do not come 
from the rock, but generally from the coal measures or the magnesian 
limestone below. There are brine springs in the Ruyper, but there are no 
brine springs in the intermediate rock. The Ruyper is generally a marly 
rock clay, and the water rests on the surface. In some cases the water 
sinks, because the rock is nothing but clay; in others it gets down by 
fissures. Practically, there is a general amount of water in all these rocks, 
but it is only to be got in any quantity when the rock is loose. 

Examination resumed: Through all this area the rock is very little more 
than sand. It is very open and very soft. 

By the CommitrTzE : There are a number of pebbles, which gives it the 
name of the ‘‘pebble conglomerate.’ Here there is a range of this open 
sandstone rock, about 200 feet above the valley. The water seldom appears 
to run on the surface, but sinks down, and comes out in very large springs 
at the place called Sallerford Dam, which belongs to the Duke of Rutland. 
I believe the springs are collected into a small open reservoir. Between 
the Ruyper and the Bunter, just at the purifying-siation, there is a bed of 
rock, called the ‘‘ water stones ;”’ that rock generally bears water. A multi- 
tude of strong springs belong to that part of it. Therefore there is a mix- 
ture of two sources, the pebble conglomerate and the water stones. 

Examination resumed: I agree with Mr. Hawksley that the area of water 
supply is 12,698 acres. From personal calculation and several examinations 
I also agree that the minimum amount of water, as per gauge, which can be 
obtained from Dover Beck and the Grimes Moor Brook is upwards of 6 
million gallons in summer. ‘The district is thinly populated—you can 
hardly see a house. It is chiefly arable land. As far as I was able to ob- 
i! serve it, the quality of the water was excellent, and the quantity seemed 
abundant. The temperature was very low in summer, and altogether it 
|| was one of the best waters I had seen. 





the new red sandstone. In a very good sinking you might get 2 million 
ee eee more. Baysford is a good water-bearing stratum. At 
ullwell the rock was very hard and very tight, and they were near the 
bottom of the foundation; they found no crevice—no fracture. Water 
would lave been obtained from a fissure, if a good one had been hit upon. 
The total area of the Dover Beck that is proposed to be taken is about 20 
square miles, and, judging by the eye, I should say there was perhaps 
another ten or twelve miles, taking it altogether, nearer Nottingham. I 
think the Trent is not a fit source of supply. The sources of that river are 
in an enormous proportion the Ruyper, the magnesian limestone, and the 
coal measures. ‘The only real source of good water coming into the Trent is 
the Derwent, which runs off a great deal of mountain limestone and mill- 
stone grit, which is a good hard water—a very good water. , 

By the CommitreE: The magnesian limestone is generally very hard 
water. It contains the salts of magnesia which are not manageable. There 
is a great difference between water got deep from the rock and that which is 
on the surface. The coal measures very often contain salt. 

Cross-examination resumed: The Trent has three large towns within 
about 25 miles—Derby on the Derwent, Burton-upon-Trent, and Lough- 
borough—three towns of about 20,000 inhabitants each ; with smaller ones, 
the population would be 70,000 or 80,000. The sewage contamination from 
those towns would certainly be considerable, and would render it not 
desirable under any circumstances to take the water for the use of the town. 

Mr. BrpER was proceeding to examine witness with respect to the 
evidence he gave last year on the Derby Water Bill, when 

The CuareMan said he did not think it necessary to go into what was said 
on a former committee. 

Cross-examination resumed : I cannot say there is any kind of impurity 
in the Trent water that demands its immediate disuse. The water we get 
from the sandstone is sometimes a good water, but it varies, and is a water 
that becomes worse by constant pumping. It is very difficult to see where 
the water comes from in many cases. Sometimes it pA not appear to come 
from a crack, but generally it does. Very frequently a tunnel is driven to 
intersect the eracks, but that is often sonnei. 


Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: Lenton has an outfall of sewage into the 
Trent, about a mile or a mile and a half from our works. The population of 
Lenton is some thousands. It is a suburb of Nottingham. 


(Zo be continued.) 














Cross-examined by Mr. Brpper: There is nothing more variable than | 





(Before Mr. Monx, Chairman; Mr. Dawsoy, Mr, R. W. Durr, and 
Sir Jons GRAY.) 
GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS BILL. 
Fripay, Aprit 23. 

Mr. Denisow, Q.C., and Mr. Ricuarps, Q.C., appeared as counsel for the 
promoters; Mr. Hors Scort, Q.C., Serjeant Sarcoon, and Mr. Pors, for the 
corporation of the City of London, petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Denison, in opening the case in support of the ey said: 
This is a bill of the Great Central Gas Company, which is one of 
the companies supplying gas within the City of London, and it is|' 
for the purpose indicated in its preamble. It recites that it was 
constituted in 1851, and that it was incorporated with a capital of 
£200,000, and power to borrow, as is usual, and to construct gas-works and 
supply gas within the City of London. It further recites: “Whereas the 
company have raised the whole of the said sums of £200,000 and £66,000 
respectively, and expended them upon their undertaking, and they have no 
further powers of raising money. And whereas, by the City of London 
Gas Act, 1868, certain obligations and restrictions were imposed upon the 
company and the other companies supplying gas within the City of London 
—that is to say, the company and the City of London Gaslight and Coke 
Company, whose limits are wholly within the City, and the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, generally known as the Chartered Gas Company, whose 
limits are partly within the City and partly without. And whereas the 
works of the company are situated on the banks of the Regent’s Canal at 
Bow Common, on the confines of the metropolis, and are advantageous] 
placed for supplying their district, and for receiving coals and other goods 
required in their operations as well as for the disposal of their coke and 
other residual products, whereby they are enabled to carry on their opera- 
tions with advantage to themselves and benefit to the public, and they have 
ample space for extending the works so as to meet all the demands that | | 
may be made upon them for many years to come; but they require a fur- 
ther sum of mouey to enable them to extend their works so as efficiently 
to comply with the said obligations.” They had obligations, of course— 
the obligations imposed upon them, together with the other companid¢s, by 
the Act of 1860, as I pointed out the other day. The preamble goes on 
recite: “ And whereas it was, by the said City of London Gas Act, enacted 
that the remuneration of the gas referees, and of the chief gas examiner, 
and of the auditors, should be such as the Board of Trade should from time 
to time direct, and that the same, and all expenses properly incurred by 
them in or about the execution of their duties, should be paid by the said 
three companies in proportion to the amount of their paid-up share capitals 
applicable to the City of London. And whereas, when the said clause was 
inserted in the bill, the provisions of the bill were only applicable to the | 
said companies so far as their operations were confined within the City of | 
London; but subsequently the operation of the bill was extended to the 
whole of the undertaking of the Chartered Gas Company, as well without 
as within the said City. And whereas the said provision is, under the circum- | 
stances, unreasonable and unjust in directing theapportionment of the remu- 
neration and expenses therein referred to amongsi the said three companies 
in proportion to the amount of their paid-up share capitals applicable to the | | 
City, instead of in proportion to the amount of their paid-up capital gnereyi } 
and it is expedient that the said provision should be altered and amended.” 

I will read a clause which deals with the remuneration—namely, the 12th: 
“The Board of Trade shall from time to time apportion the remuneration 
and expenses referred to in the 91st section of the City of London Gas Act, 
1868, among the companies therein referred to, in proportion to the amount | | 
of the paid-up share capitals of those companies, and not in proportion to the | 
amount of their paid-up share capitals applicable to the City only; and the 
said section shall be read and construed accordingly.” That, in fact, merely 
provides this: that if the whole of the Chartered Company had come under 
the operations of the bill at first, of course the expenses would have been 
divided in a different way from that in which they were divided when it 
appeared that only the City part of the Chartered Company was to come 
under the operations of the bill. An alteration was made as time went on, | 
and that alteration was not carried out so as to apply to all the circum. 
stances of the company, but only to a part. The main part of the bill is | 
the increase of the capital of the company, to enable them to comply with 
the requisitions of the Act of 1860. The short history of the company is 
this, beyond what has been told you already, and I have told you their case 
and their bill. This company—the Central Gas Company—supplied last 
year 512 million feet of gas; the gas-rental of last year was £90,000, and 
the price of gas allowed by the Act of 1860, you may remember, was 4s. 6d., 
but that has been reduced to 4s. voluntarily. By the Act of last year, which | 
applied to this company as well as to the Chartered, the price was reduced to | 
3s. 9d. from the end of this year, and the candles were raised to 16. Of course | 
the supply is increasing, as it usually does, though not so rapidly within 
the City as in the Imperial Gas case, which has a district outside of London, 
but still the increase, even within the City is very considerable. In 1858 | 
the gas supplied by this company was 327 million feet, whereas in 1868 it 
reached 512 million. Now, sir, the demand upon us for gas has been so 
great that we have been obliged actually to run into debt to the extent of 
£36,000, and have spent that money in advance without any legal power to 
do so, because the demand came upon us faster than we could get a bill} 
through Parliament, and also for another reason, which will appear before 
I have done. Now we come for a further increase of capital. We ask for 
£100,000 additional capital, with the usual borrowing powers, which in the 
gas Acts is one-fourth of the capital, and in railway Acts is one-third of | 
the capital; and I may state here that one reason why we do not require | 
so great a capital as the Imperial is that they had to buy fresh land, 
whereas we have not. That is the short statement of the bill, and now I 
may turn to the only opposition we have to it, which is an opposition from 
the corporation of London. I may mention, by the way, that we ask leave 
to have 10 per cent. upon additional capital, because we are already under 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act. I now come to the petition of the corporation, the first 
argumentative statement in which is, “That your petitioners are large 
consumers of gas, and, with the citizens whom they represent, pay consi- 
derable sums annually to the company for gas. That, under the provisions 
of the City of London Gas Act, 1868, the Gaslight and Coke Company and 
the City of London Gaslight and Coke Company have agreed to a scheme 
for the amalgamation of their respective undertakings, which they have 
submitted for the ay ah of the Board of Trade. That the Gaslight and 
Coke Company are about to erect extensive gas-works at Barking, in the 
county of Essex, and Woolwich, in the county of Kent. That the capital 
of the amalgamated companies will be sufficient to enable them to supply 
the whole of the City with gas. That it is unnecessary for the Great 
Central Gas Consumers Company to raise any further capital. That your 
petitioners, therefore, object to the powers for raising capital and borrowi 
money contained in the bill. That, by the City of London Gas Ac 

the profits of the company to be divided amongst the shareholders in one 
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year are limited to the rate of ten pounds per cent. on the share capital of 
the company authorized by Parliament, and paid up and expended on the 
padertaking. That the said Act contains provisions under which, after 
+ of such 10 per cent., the price of gas will be reduced. That 

raising the further capital of £100,000 and borrowing the said sum of 
£25,000 will injuriously affect your petitioners and the other consumers 
of gas in the City of London. Such increase of capital will, amongst 
other things, prevent the reduction of the price of gas to your petitioners 
and other consumers of gas in the City of London, under the said Act of 
1868. That the preamble of the said bill is unfounded, incorrect, and 
cannot be proved. That if the bill be allowed to pass your honourable 
House, it will be necessary that clauses should be inserted for the 
limitation of the dividends and interest on the proposed capital and 
loans. That it will also be necessary that other clauses should be inserted.” 
With reference to the amalgamation question, I may state that there is no 
compulsion upon us by Mr. Cardwell’s Act to amalgamate; it is optional 
for the three companies in the City to amalgamate; the word is “ may,” 
and not “shall.” The clause relating to amalgamation is in the Act of the 
three companies, as I had better call it, of last year, the City of London Gas 
Act.” That is not the Act of pnd of the companies, but the Act against the 
companies, and the clause to which I refer is clause 18: “The companies 
may, as soon as may be after the expiration of six months from the passing 
of this Act, settle a scheme for the amalgamation of the companies, or 
some of them, and shall submit the same to the Board of Trade, and such 
scheme shall be framed with a view to the reduction of the expenditure of 
the companies ;” then the Board of Trade shall give notice, and the rest is 
machinery which I need not dwell upon. Mr. Cardwell’s Act not having 
made it compulsory upon the three companies to amalgamate, having left 
it open for any of them, or for some of them to do so, I do not know what 
business the corporation of London has to come here and seek to alter the 
Act of 1860. You will remember it is in the Act of 1868 that there was 
that power of revision which I had occasion to read to you in the South 
Metropolitan Gas Bill, where there is the same power of earning 10 per 
cent., and the same direction in the revision to fix the price so as, as nearly 
as possible, to hit the dividend of 10 per cent. That was all done for us, 
and done in the presence of the corporation of London, last year. Mr. 
Cardwell having left it optional last year, in the presence of the corporation 
of London, they now come here and desire that that which was left op- 
tional shall be made compulsory. Then they say that the Chartered Com- 
pany, by their extended powers obtained last year, have at Barking works 
enough and land enough to supply us. That may be true, but the Char- 
tered Company are under no obligation to supply us except at consumers 
price, which is absurd. There is no obligation, nor can you put any obli- 
gation upon them to supply us in bulk at a penny less than that at which 
we are to retail it to the public. If Mr. Cardwell had chosen to make the 
amalgamation compulsory, of course the question of supply from one com- 
pany to the other would not come in, because it would be all one company, 
ut this he has left Py aged as well asthe rest Theonly clause i to 
it is the 61st clause of the Act for consolidating the Acts relating to the Gas- 
light and Coke Company. The company, on the other hand, and any or 
either of the metropolitan gas consumers, on the other hand, may from 
time to time enter into and carry into effect contracts and agreements with 
respect to the following purposes, or any of them—that is to say: the 
supply by the company of gas in bulk to any other company, party to any 


|| such agreement, for distribution by such last-mentioned company within 


their district; the laying down and maintaining the mains or pipes to con- 
nect the mains of the company with the mains and pipes of any such other 
company already laid down or hereafter to be laid down within the district 
of such last-mentioned company; the payments to be made for, and the 
terms and conditions upon which such supply shall be afforded, and such 
mains and pipes shall * laid down and maintained.” There is not even 
power to go to arbitration upon it, and if we were foolish enough to leave 
ourselves at their mercy, they could charge us the full 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet, 
which we shall be only able to charge at the end of this year to the public. 
That is a proposition which seems to answer itself. Then there is a para- 
graph in the petition which says, “It will also be necessary that other 
clauses should be inserted for the protection of your petitioners and those 
whom they represent.” I will call attention again to the statement I made 
a little time ago, that we have been obliged to run into debt already to 
the extent of £36,000. I have no doubt you are well alive to what Iam 
about to say. Mr. Higgs was our servant, and Mr. Higgs seems to have 
made away with our property to the extent of almost twice that £36,000, 
to which extent we have already got into debt. Of course I can easily 
suppose what the corporation want in the ~~ of additional clauses; 
they want something to prevent the public at large having to pay any 
of igge’s defalcations. 
Mr. Hors Scorr: You will bear in mind that this petition was lodged 
before the discovery of those defalcations. 
Mr. Denison: No doubt; but there is no use in concealing the matter. 
We shall have to deal with the Higgean business in some way, and I tell 
‘ou how it is we propose to deal with it, but first of all it is necessary that 
should tell you a little history about it. Higgs had been seventeen years 
in the company’s service, and when one hears of such defalcations as these, 
whether it be by Redpaths, by Robsons, or by Higgs’s, one naturally thinks 
of auditors. And I may tell you that two or three years ago there was a 
special audit clause put into the General Act by Lord Redesdale, for which 
I may take whatever credit I deserve—I drew it and suggested it to him— 
throwing a responsibility upon the auditors. It was no new invention of 
mine ; I am entitled to no credit for that, at any rate, if I am entitled to 
any credit for the introduction of it into railway Acts, because it existed in 
substance as long ago as 1851, with reference to this very company. In 
our original Act of 1851 I find that the corporation took sufficient care of 
themselves to introduce a clause substantially the same as that which was 
introduced into the General Railway Act of which I have been speaking. 
Section 15 of the Act of 1851 says:—“It shall be lawful for the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and commons cf the City of London, in Common 
Council assembled, to appoint, in the month of December in every year, 
one or more fit person or persons to examine and audit the accounts of 
the company for the preceding year,and every such auditor shall be paid 
by the company the sum of three guineas for every day he shall be fully 
employed on such audit, and.all such expenses as he shall be put to in the 
auditing of such accounts.” There is no limitation as to time—it was a run- 
ning audit, and not limited to a few days. The section goes on—“ And the 
companies shall, by their officers, produce and lay before the auditor or 
auditors at every such audit the accounts of the company for the preceding 
year, accompanied by proper vouchers for the support of the same, and sub- 
mit to his or their inspection all books, papers, instruments, and writings, 
belonging to the company, and such auditor or auditors shall audit the 
accounts, and may examine any of the directors or officers of the company, 











whom he or they shall think fit, and whom he and they is and are hereby 
empowered to summon before him or them, for the purpose of such exami- 
nation; and if such accounts be found correct, or after correcting the same 
if incorrect, such auditor or auditors shall sign the same, and shall publish 
the same, at the expense of the company. Provided always, that in case 
such auditor or auditors shall, in the exercise of his or their discretion, 
think it fitting or necessary to make any observation upon any part of the 
accounts of the company produced to him or them, or shall disapprove of 
the manner in which such accounts are kept, he or they shall subjoin such 
observation or disapprobation to the said accounts, and shall sign the same.” 


. I do not know the man living who could draw a stronger audit clause than 


that. Ifthe corporation of London were not here making this complaint, 
of course it would be nothing to the purpose to read the clause, but when 
they are the people making the complaint, it is something to the purpose to 
read the clause. They have appointed such an auditor—they appointed 
him very soon, though not immediately after the company came into opera- 
tion. It appears that they had the power to do it in the plural number, and 
they made it doubly plural, because they appointed, not two gentlemen, but 
two firms. It seems that the corporation of London have had all this time 
two firms of auditors, well known by name—Messrs, Chatteris, Nicholls, and 
Chatteris, public accountants, of Gresham Buildings, and Messrs. Begbie, 
Robinson, and Hockley, public accountants; also they have been ya geresl 
and have been in action all this time. The only thing I can find, after 
inquiry, that the corporation can say upon the subject is, that some three or 
four years ago, long after the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, 


they did not go through the form ofamaking the appointment annually, but | } 


left the same people to go on; and you very well know that in public com- 
panies auditors generally do go on unless some action is taken to displace 
them, and substitute others. They having appointed these two firms, it 
would not have been becoming in us to remove them, and certainly if we 
had removed them, and anything of this kind had taken place, it is very 
7 to guess what would have been the verdict against us. They went on, 
and these frauds went on, actually under the nose of a running audit of 
two distinguished firms, appointed not by ourselves, but by the corporation 
of London, I do not know that I can say that that disqualifies the petition 
of the corporation of London against us, but we say that we ought to throw 
the burthen of this thing upon them by making it out of arrears of divi- 
dends, and we shall be prepared at the proper time, after hearing the case 
from the other side, to deal with the question. My learned friend declines, as 
he has a = to do, to show me his cards, but when he comes with his 
clause I shall know how to meet him. I thought it right to tell you 
our view, and I may say that, at any rate, the corporation of London do 
not come here with any cleaner hands than our directors. If we have been 
guilty of negligence, they have been more so, because, when a special audit 
has been established, the directors would have aright to say, “ We need not 
trouble ourselves very much in this case. Of course it is for our own 
interest to look look after our own officers, but here is an audit elected b 
the City of London, and we may assume that the auditors will do their 
duty.” In the Redpath case and the Robson case, the auditors pleaded, “ We 
had certain limits; our business was merely to examine the accounts 
laid before us, and as the accounts were squared in the papers laid before 
us, we had a right to certify.” That was not so here; they had the right, 
and, therefore, the duty, to call for every book belonging to every officer, 
and they do not appear to have done it. Ido not understand these things 
enough to go through the machinery by which this fraud was committed 
by Mr. Higgs, but one of the auditors, who has gone through it, will be 
called, who will be able to give a much clearer account of it than I can. The 
fraud was committed, and it was committed with the sanction of the 
auditors, and, therefore, with the sanction of the corporation of London; 
and if they choose to come here and say they represent the citizens of 
London, then I say it was the officers of the citizens of London who 
allowed this fraud to go on, and that they should bear a proportion of 
the burthen. I would say no more than a fair proportion, but what pro- 
— it should be we shall be better able to judge when we have heard 
the case. 

Mr. Hore Scott: My learned friend leaves it in doubt as to whether 
the capital to be raised is to be applied in making good this defalcation. 
My learned friend has opened the defalcation, and I must now ask him to 
state what he is going to do with it. 

Mr. Denison: The bill speaks for itself; at present the bill deals with the 
— fully, and when I hear how you want to alter the bill I will con- 
sider it. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: You have opened this question of Higgs, which is not in 
the bill, and which is not referred to in the bill. Some course is to be 
taken under the bill,and I wish to know whether my learned friend is 
going to amend the preamble, or whether, apart from that, he proposes to 
apply any portion of this capital towards that defalcation. 

fr. Denison: I will give you this answer, that, as the bill stands, we 
could apply it; and I may also tell you, we are prepared to compromise the 
question on terms which should appear fair. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: You are presenting a bill to the committee, and you 
state a particular loss which the company has incurred. You present a 
bill to the committee, lodged before that loss was ascertained, and I want 
to know whether the capital to be raised under the bill is to go towards 
making good that loss. 

Mr. Denison: I will give you no other answer; I propose this bill, you 
know all about Higgs, and it is gd duty to propose amendments. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: You say I know all about Higgs; 1 can assure you 
I have never done it with him. 

Mr. Denison: I have given you my answer; I propose the preamble of 
this bill as it stands. 

Mr. Hore Scotr: Do you propose to raise money for the purpose of 
enabling you to comply with the obligations imposed under the Act of 1868? 

Mr. Dentson: I will give you noother answer. When you propose some- 
thing I will meet it. 

Mr. Hore Scort: I am perfectly willing to take the preamble as it stands, 
but my learned friend will not tell us whether any part of the money which 
the preamble declares necessary to be raised in order to comply with the re- 
quisitions in the Act of 1868 is to be applied to these defalcations. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you will find out whether there is apy clause 
in this bill enabling the company to apply any part of the capital towards 
paying Higgs’s defalcations? 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Mr. Denison said that there was. 

Mr. Denison: No, I did not. ; : 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Denison declines to give any reply. 

Mr. Hore Scorrt: I think Mr. Denison stated that as the bill stood they 
could apply it. ; , 

Mr. Denison: That is to say, that the bill as framed would make it legal 
for us to apply it. 
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Mr. Hore Scorr: I am quite wi!ling to consider the bill as a billin which 
the preamble recites a particular necessity arising out of the Act of 1868, 
but with power in the bill to the company to apply some of the money 
raised to Higgs’s defalcations. 

Mr. Denison: We will conduct the case in a regular way. 

Mr. Robert Harris, examined by Mr, Ricnarps. 

I am a civil engineer, and have been the engineer of the Great Central 
Gas Company for ten years. The company’s works are at Bow Common, 
on the Limehouse Canal,and alongside the North London and Great Eastern 
| Railways. The distance is about 2} miles from the City boundary at Ald- 
|| gate, and the works are surrounded by manufactories of various descrip- 
|; tions. The company was incorporated in 1851 exclusively for lighting the 
| | City of London. At the time the company was established the City of 
|| London and Chartered Gas Companies supplied the City with gas, each in 
|| its own district. We came into competition with both companies all over 
|| the City. I believe we have pipes in every street. Our works are capable 

of some extension. I calculate that our site, which is 9 acres, is capable of 
|| containing works equal to the supply of double the present demand for gas. 

| Our company was one of those that came under the operation of the City 
|| of London Gas Act, 1868, by which at the present time we are supplying 
| 14-candle gas at 4s, and next January shall have to supply 16-candle 
gas at 3s. 9d. In snpplying gas, the distance from which it has to be 
|| bronght is an important element. I consider the Barking works of the 
|| Chartered Company are very disadvantageously situated, as compared with 
' ours, for the supply of gas to the City. We are well supplied with railway 
and water communication, and, at the present time, our works have all the 
jJatest appliances in operation. 

Mr. RicHarps: Suppose you were to take gas in bulk from the Chartered 
Company, is there anything in the Act which compels them to sell to you 
in such a way as that you could resell at a profit? 

Witness : I believe that there is no restriction as to price. I apprehend 
they would ask such a price as would be remunerative to them, and we 
should be left entirely at their mercy. Meantime the obligations of the 
Act of 1860 are upon us, and we are required under penalty to supply every 
body who demands gas of us,so that we might have to carry on business at 
a Joss. 

Examination continued: The Chai tered works at Barking have only just 
|| been commenced; I have no idea whether they will be completed by next 
winter. I believe we can supply gas cheaper from our works than they 
can. The amount of new capital proposed to be raised under this bill is 
£100,000. The original capital was £200,000, in £10 shares, with borrow- 
ing powers to the exent of £66,000. We have expended £255,517 on land, 
works, and plant, out of our existing capital of £266,000. The remainder, 
about £10,483, is employed as floating capital. In addition to that, we 
have found it necessary to borrow somewhere about £40,000, to carry on 
the works. We ask by this bill for the usual borrowing powers to the 
extent of one-fourth of the capital to be raised—viz., £25,000. It is pro- 
posed that the provision of the Act of last session as to dividend should 
regulate this Act. I believe it is now of importance to the consumers, and 
will prove more so as time goes on, that our company should have a free 
and independent existence. Should the Chartered Company, finding them- 
selves unable to work at a profit, go for a revision of price in 1871, and 
|| competition existed at the time, their price must be regulated by the price 
we are charging at the time. Any attempt to raise their price would result 
in turning over their customers to us. Tke citizens at present get the 
benefit of competition in accommodation; then they would get the benefit 
in price. Our business has been increasing year by year for some years 
past; it is from 3} to 4 per cent. i | year. The quantity of gas we sent 
out last year was 512 million feet. 1 believe it ig absolutely necessary for 
the couduct of the company’s business that we should have the additional 
capital we ask for. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: When the Great Central Company 
first started there were two other companies supplying gas in the City, and 
|| they began in active competition. Mr. Croll was the engineer of this com- 
|| pany, and he started it to supply gas at 4s. in competition with the old 
i|companies. When the Act of 1860 passed, which applied to all the metro- 
|| politan gas companies, we raised our price to 4s. 6d., and have since then 
charged the same as the other two companies. We do not interfere with 
each other’s customers, but if a customer is dissatisfied with one company 
he applies to another. There is no ground for encouraging them to do so, 
for we cannot supply a better quality of gas nor at a lower price. Our 
customers are practically the same from year to year; they are very well 
satisfied asarule. It would not cost anything to a consumer to change 
from one company to another. We supply service-pipes and meters with- 
out charge. We have borrowed about £40,000. f cannot tell exactly 
within about what time, but should say within the last six years. I have 
simply heard the amount. I do not know the details. No portion of that 
£40,000 has passed though my hands and been expended in respect of 
works, l apprehend it has been used for carrying on the business of the 
company under the head of “ Working capital.” ‘Probably a portion of it 
j bas been used for the payment of coals, and to that extent it would pass 
| through my hands. I know that the £10,000 of our floating capital is, as 
| a rule, absorbed in stock and materials on hand. The absolute stock in any 
}one year has not greatly exceeded the £10,000; but, as the gas-rents are 
| only collected quarterly, and it has been necessary to make purchases, I pre- 
| sume they have been paid for out of the money borrowed. The expendi- 
| ture now required for works is something like £23,000, the principal items 
| being a new gasholder, £16,000; new meter, £1000; new engine, £2000; and 
| new retorts, £4000. The new engine is for general extension—to increase 
| our engine power. The gasholder would be an entirely new affair, the 
| retorts would be entirely new, and the meter would be entirely new, to 
| supplement those at present in use; and the same with regard to the engine. 
| Possibly it might be found expedient to do away with a small engine, and 
| replace it with a large one; and the same with regard to meters. It is not 
| @ renewal at all; it is entirely for new plant which is necessary for carrying 
| On the increase and increasing business of the company. As time goes on, 
| and as extension of business arises, as I_ have every reason to hope it will, 
| of course more money will be required. I originated the suggestion, I have 

no doubt, for getting this further capital, by stating the new works which 
, Lconsidered necessary to be constructed. That was two or three years 
| ago in the first instance; the matter was under consideration for some time. 
| The works just mentioned were suggested to the board some time during 
| last year, but it was in February last that the matter was gone into to the 
| extent of detail I have given you. The sale of gas in 1867 was 500 millions, 

and in 1868 it was 512 million cubic feet, the smallness of the increase 
being due to the mildness and light of the weather during the winter. In 
1866 to 1867 the increase was from 472 million to 500 millions. Our busi- 
ness is still increasing, though the number of our customers has not in- 











creased to any considerable extent. Ido not know what the number is |! 
but it can be given from the books. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: The bill recites that by the City of London Gas Act, | 
1868, certain obligations and restrictions were imposed on the company, | 
and that the company “ require a further sum of money to enable them to 
extend their works so as efficiently to comply with the said obligation.” 
Now, what are the obligations in the Act of 1868 which require a further | 
expenditure of capital? : 
7itness: There are no obligations, to my knowledge, in the Act of 1868 
other than those which are in the Act of 1860. It is merely a continuance 
of those obligations—that is to say, to supply the customers as they come | 
to us. 

Mr. Hore Scotr: Then you do not understand why the obligations are 
referred to the Act of 1868? 

Witness: 1 do not. 

Mr. Hore Scorrt: I think the only obligation with regard to expenditure 
under the Act of 1868, apart from the question of the production of im-! 
proved gas, is the erection of a testing-house? | 

Witness : That is so, and that would have to be paid for out of capital. 

Mr. Hore Scort: It is not a very large expense? } 

Witness : Oh! no; it is not worth mentioning. } 

Mr. Horr Scorr: Now, with reference to your retorts and gasholders at 
this moment, what are they equal to? | 

Witness: During last winter we were barely able to continue our supply || 
roperly. | 
- Mr. ope Scott: That is hardly an answer to my question. You, as a 
gas engineer, can tell me what retorts you have, what make they are equal | 
to, and what is the storeage of your gasholders. 

Witness : We have retorts sufficient to make rather more than 2} million | 
cubic feet of gas per day, and our gasholders are of the capacity of 1,600,000 | 
cubic feet. | 

Mr. Hore Scotr: What was your total supply of gas on the longest and 
darkest night of last winter? | 

| 





Witness: It was about 3,300,000 feet, I believe. 

Cross-examination continued: That was the greatest tax ever put upon 
our powers. Assuming that our gasholders had been full, and all our retorts 
at work, our power of supply would have been 800,000 cubic feet in excess 
of the supply. We bave 322 retorts, and the whole of them were at work 
at that period. But we cannot fill our gasholders and make that amount 
of gas besides in any one day. We are not able, even with the retorts we 
have, to maintain any one day's supply. We start with our gasholders full 
on Monday morning, and we keep absorbing a portion of that night by 
night until Saturday; and we use the Sunday for filling them up again. 
Our gasholders are a reserve for emergencies, and they act as the supply | 
for Sunday. I take it that our average supply at the present time, during 
the winter, is about 2,700,000 cubic feet per working day; and, with the | 








proposed outlay of £23,000, we should possibly be able to supply about 3 
million feet per day ey. We have not applied to the Chartered 
Company for terms for a supply of gas, nor has there been any proposal | 
from our company to amalgamate with them to my knowledge, I can 
hardly give the cost of manufacturing gas; it depends upon the quality, but 
I should think it might be taken at something like 1s. 8d. per 1000 feet, 
including purification and everything. That is the cost into the gasholder, 
and does not include the loss by leakage of 14-candle gas, which, when dis- 
tributed, would be about 13 or a little under. At the present time we are 
supplying gas of 14-candles illuminating power, which is about 15} candles 
as manufactured, and the net cost of production is, I should think, 1s. 10d. 
per 1000 feet. That dces not include leakage nor consumption of gas on 
the works. 

By the CommitTEE: The expense of each additional candle illuminating 
power is 2d. per 1000 feet. 

Re-examined by Mr. RicHarps: It was last year taken at 24d. The cost 
of raising the illuminating power from 11 to 12 candles is a totally dif- 
ferent thing to that of raising it from 17 to 18. The higher you increase 
the illuminating power the more costly it becomes candle by candle, be- 
cause it is necessary to use more cannel coal, which is a very expensive 
article. The price of gas which I gave is the cost into the gasholder; none 
of the costs of distribution or collection enter into that calculation. The 
Chartered Company are not in such a condition that we could apply to 
them for a supply of gas; they could not furnish it even if we wished it. 
Our maximum sale of 3,300,000 feet in one day was on the 7th of January 
last. We had great difficulty in supplying it. We ought to have gasholder 
capacity equal to one day’s consumption. Inasmuch as the City is occu- 
pied, I may say, entirely with offices, which on an ordinarily fine day do 
not consume gas at all, but which, when a sudden fog comes on, consume 
gas to an enormous extent, it is necessary for us always to be prepared for 
a contingency of that sort. 

Mr. Ricuarps: In your judgment, situated as you are, you require an 
unusually large amount of gasholder room ? 

Witness: 1 believe gas engineers generally take it at from two-thirds to 
three-fourths. 

The CommitreE: Would you be liable to any penalty for not being able 
to supply what is wanted in the case of extra foggy weather? 

Witness: We are subject to penalties for non-supply; I do not know 
whether they would arise in the case of foggy weather. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: We are compelled to furnish a supply, and to main- 
tain a pressure of gas in the mains equal to 1 inch head of water; if our 
gasholders were empty, we could not do so. Although the increase in the 
demand last year, owing to the mildness of the weather, was small com- 
paratively, I believe the average of increase is pretty steady at the ratio 
mentioned by Mr. Denison in his opening speech. Looking forward to the | 
next ten years, I think the sum asked for in the bill is reasonable, and will | 
be absorbed as time goes on. By the Act of last session we are required to 
supply gas of a higher illuminating power at a lower poe than tormerly, 
and, therefore, have to employ a larger proportion of cannel coal. The 
mode in which the purification is carried on may probably involve addi- 
tional expense. It is my duty, as soon as I think the works require exten- 
sion, to point it out to the directors. I did so in reference to the now pro- 
rg extensions two or three years ago, and the details I submitted to them 
ast February. When the company started the price charged for gas was 
4s. per 1000 feet. When the Act of 1860 was passed they claimed their 
right to raise the price to 4s.6d. The corporation, who did not appear 
against them during the progress of the bill, disputed their right to raise 
the price, and, on a trial at law, the corporation were beaten. At the pre- 
sent time we are charging, with the other companies, 4s. per 1000, and next 
year shall be compelled to reduce the price to 3s. 9d. If a customer, for 
any reason he pleased, chose to leave either of the other companies, he 
could compel us to supply him, without the cost to himself of a single far- 
thing in making the exchange. If a whole parish were to take the public 
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lighting from one company to another, there would be a charge to them 
for the service-pipes under the circumstances. 

Mr. Ricuarps: When you raised your price, under the Act of 1860, 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d., which was so much complained of at that time, I believe 
you gave a higher illuminating ae than you had previously done? 

Witness: Prior to the Act of 1860, our standard of illuminating power 
was 12 wax candles, which was taken to be equal to 10 sperm candles. 
Under the Act of 1860, we were compelled to raise the illuminating power 
to a minimum of 12 sperm candles, which involved an increase in the 
cost of manufacture, and upon that we claimed an increase of price. 
|| Mr. Ricnarps: Then, although your friends of the corporation were 

perfectly willing to have the benefit of the additional candles, they objected 
to pay for it? 

Witness : Quite so. 

The Commirree: What do you compute that it costs you to produce 16- 
;; candle gas? You said 1s. 10d. was the present cost. 
|| Witness: It will cost us about 4d. per 1000 feet more, but I can hardly 

tell what it will be. 

The Commitrex: What additional quantity of cannel coal will you have 
to use, 

Witness ; We use at the present time from 12 to 15 per cent., and we 
shall probably then have to use about 30 per cent. 

The Commirree: You said you had tried all the latest means and appli- 
ances in your works. What were the special appliances to which you 
referred ? 

, Witness: Not anything in particular over those of other companies. The 

improvements are general over works which were constructed fifty years ago. 

Feeva has been scarcely anything new with regard to gas appliances 
tterly. 

'} The Commirree: The Chartered Company have had a new charging- 

machine, have they not? 

Witness ; They had, I believe; but they have ceased to use it. I con- 
sidered the question, but could not discover any economy likely to arise 
from it, otherwise I should have adopted it. 

The Commirree: Have you tried mineral oils at all toincrease theillumi- 
nating power? 

Witness: 1 have made the experiment, but it was not sufficiently 
successful to warrant me in going into the matter upon a larger scale. I 
have some of Mackenzie’s pe and oil mixed up, but there is a mechanical 
difficulty connected with it. Whether it would produce an increase of 

illuminating power, depends on the quality of the oil and coal used. 
‘ Mr. Henry Chatteris, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 
I am a member of the firm of Chatteris, Nicholls, and Chatteris, carrying 
on business at Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, as public accountants. 
I was appointed an auditor to the Great Central Gas Company, under their 
Act of Incorporation, in 1851, which Act gave power to the corporation of 
the City of London to appoint auditors. Up to the end of the year 1860, 
Mr. Begbie and myself were each individually and personally elected, by 
annual appointment of the Common Council of the City of London, to be 
auditors. I specially make distinction in regard to 1860, because we were 
informed that the powers of the corporation of the City of London had 
ceased, and consequently we had also ceased to be auditors in respect to 
the corporation of London, ard became, by request of the directors of the 
Great Central Gas Company, auditors of that company. We therefore con- 
tinued to act, under these altered circumstances, with the company, as 
auditors, until the present time (April 23, 1869), Mr. Begbie being a part- 
ner in the firm of Begbie, Robinson, and Hutley, of Coleman Street, public 
accountants. Mr. Begbie was specially elected by the corporation of the 
City of London to assist me, and we were jointly continued as auditors 
until the year 1860 inclusive, and subsequently by the directors of the 
Great Central Gas Company, by an implied intimaticn of the secretary, in 
regard to which, however, no positive compliance on the part of the cor- 
ration of the City of London could be stated; the latter, in fact, did not 
ormally take any part in the re-election of the auditors, the directors of 
the Great Central Gas Company having simply continued the appointment 
of the auditors that the corporation originally sanctioned. 

By the Commitree: I have supplied the corporation with no accounts 
since 1860. Mr. Benjamin Higgs was a clerk in the accountant’s office of the 
company. He was under the supervision of the chief or head accountant, 
and 7 inte in the employ of the company about seventeen years, Per- 
sonally I had no knowledge of his character, having only seen him once a 
year, at the period of auditing the accounts. Higgs, according to the rule 
of the company, was allowed only to receive the collectors lists of their 
receipts from customers, but not ihe cash. The rule of the company was, 
with reference to the collector and his money, that he was to take his 
money direct to the bankers, to get the receipt for the amount paid in, 
and to take that receipt and the list of his collections to the ac- 
countant of the company, at the office, there to be passed through 
the books, This system had been discontinued since the year 
1862, owing to Higgs haviig persuaded the collectors to leave their 
money, together with their lists, with him, and consequently to allow 
the payment of the money into the company’s bankers to remain at his 
disposal. Higgs was in the habit of sometimes keeping the whole of the 
money, and putting the lists aside. Some of these lists have since been 
found at his private residence by the police officers. In certain cases he 
substituted lists stating smaller than the actual amounts brought in by the 
collectors. In the first instance he kept the whole of the money due to 
the company, and, secondly, he paid only the reduced or subtracted amount 
into the bank. It was my duty to check the bank account and the balance 
remaining to the credit of the company. : 

At this stage of the examination, Mr. Horr Scorr objected that the wit- 
ness should not be pressed to prove facts that ought to be substantiated by 
officers of the company. By request, however, on the part of Mr. RicHaRDs, 
the witness was allowed to continue his explanations. 

Examination continued: I have been engaged in investigating the method 
by which Higgs had succeeded in defrauding the gas company. Higgs had 
been in the habit of getting money from the collectors, together with the 
lists. He suppressed some of the lists, and applied the whole of the pro- 
) ceeds to his own purposes. He altered certain lists to less than the true 
amounts, and substituted them for those of larger value. He paid the 
reduced amounts into the bank, so that the substituted lists, and not the 
real lists, of money received were placed before the directors and officers 
of the company. Consequently, the bank-book and the cash-book entirely 

eed, and only showed the amounts reduced by his defalcations, the latter, 

course, being scarcely possible of discovery by such a aoe of falsifi- 
cation. The total thus defrauded of the company since 1862 to the 4th of 
March, 1869, amounted in round numbers to £72,000, the latter date being 
that on which Higgs absconded. The bankers pass-book and the com- 
pany’s cash-book completely agreed in respect to items and balance, so as 
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to relieve the auditors of any doubt in regard to the accuracy of either or | | 
both of them. It was the practice of the directors not only to check the 
agreement of the bank pass-book with the company’s cash-book, but to 
append their initials or signatures as vouchers for such agreement in each 
week, The gas receipts were posted from the cash-book to a gas account | | 
in the ledger, which had been previously debited with the quarterly con- |, 
sumption of gas, equivalent to the supposed or ascertained consumption of | | 
each gas customer for the current quarter. | 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: While the entire amount of the quarterly consump- 
tion was stated in the company’s ledger, the same was specially distributed 
to particular districts, denominated by A, B, C, D, the total of each district | | 
consumption being represented by a certain sum. To check this, the || 
moneys that appeared to have passed through the company’s cash-book 
and the bankers pass-book were posted, and at the end of the year the) | 
difference was brought forward as arrears, and the latter were carried into | | 
the balance-sheet as due to the company. The real fact was, however, that 
such apparent arrears were generally defalcations on the part of Higgs. , 
These arrears were carried forward in bulk, and not in detail. Nobody by 
looking into the ledger could tell who was in error. Only the total of such 
errors could be discovered. A book was kept in which the names and || 
addresses of the entire consumers (6000) were entered, with the amount |! 
of the quarter’s gas consumption as stated by the meter inspector’s book. 
Against this, the money value, was placed the money actually received | | 
from customers. But Higgs also posted to this credit the amount that he 
had fraudulently abstracted, and so managed the books that no customer 
would get an account sent to him that the latter had previously paid. 

The Commrrree: Was there a true and a false list? 

Witness : The true list was that brought in by the collector, and when | 
Higgs took the whole of that money, although the money did not go into | 
the cash-book or into the bankers book, he took care to post the whole of | 
these entries to the credit of the customers. The rental-book was open to 
be examined by both auditors and directors, but such was not done by 
either of them. The total quarterly money value of gas consumption, as 
extracted from the rental-book, was carried by a journal entry into the 
journal, and thence to the ledger, to the debit of the gas account, which 
was exhausted by the amount that was paid. But the amount of “errors” 
on the current quarter, previous to the discovery of Higgs’s deficiency, was 
from £65,000 to £66,000, of which about £50,000 was abstracted, which had 
been going on increasing to March, 1869. 

Mr. RicHarps inquired whether this deficiency was carried forward as 
oruaere alone, or whether the current gas-rental and the arrears were mixed 
together. 

Witness : The current gas-rental and the arrears were mixed, and the 
balance brought forward together as “gas-rental and arrears” in the ledger; 
consequently, making in appearance, both items, a much larger sum than 
was actually due, and so apparently covering Higgs’s deficits—a sum, in 
fact, far exceeding 10 per cent. of the company’s capital. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Now, you having been appointed originally by the cor- 
poration of the City of London, did you continue, after the year 1860, to 
jag mo your duties as auditors in the same way that you had done prior 
to 1860 

Witness : Precisely so. I should, however, state that the principal object 
of the City Corporation was that of controlling the amount of rental to be 
paid by the consumers, or, in other words, preventing a charge to revenue 
that should properly be made on capital. Our duties were in accordance 
with the provisions and instructions of the 15th section of the Great Central 
Gas Consumers Act of 1851, which vested in the Lord Mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the City of London the power of appointing, in December 
of each year, auditors, “to examine and audit the accounts of the company 
for the preceding year, allowing a payment of three guineas per day to be 
paid to such auditors, with extra allowance of all incidental expenses.” 
Great powers were conferred on such auditors, who could examine directors, 
servants, and others of the company; and also all books, papers, &c.; and, 
in fact, exercise such supervision as would place the exact financial position 
of the company before them, giving the auditors ample, not to say uncon- 
troHed, power to analyze the accounts of the company. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Did the auditors find it their duty to express observa- 
tions on, or disapprobation of, the accounts ? 

Witness : Observations had been made in the report of the auditors; but, 
as a rule, the auditors simply tested the accuracy of the balance-sheet, 
presented to them some few days before the date of the annual meeting of 
the company; such balance-sheets and their examination extended from 
1851 to April, 1869. The form of the balance-sheet had not varied until, 
in 1860, the Secretary of State issued one in accordance with which gas 
accounts were required to be made out, and which was afterwards adopted 
by the Central Company, in common with all the other gas companies. It 
is simply a revenue account, and consequently does not contain any state- 
ment of arrears due to the company, only giving their revenue and expen- 
diture annually. 

The CommitrEE: Were the directors aware of the different way of 
paying money by the collectors? 

Witness: They were not. They believed that up to the time of Higgs 
absconding their rules had been rigidly adhered to, and, as an auditor, I 
have also acted in that belief. Higgs had fraudulently dealt with gas 
products—such as coke, tar, and ammonia—by taking the moneys from 
the products clerk, and appropriating such to his own purposes. The total 
of Higgs’s deficiencies is £71,214 2s. 2d., of which, up to December, 1868, 
there has been misappropriated in gas-rentals alone £56,565. From that 
date to the 4th of March, 1869, the period of Higgs absconding, an addi- 
tional sum of £2199 was also abstracted. From the 30th of June to the 
31st of December, 1868, Higgs had also misappropriated £3207 in respect to 
gas products, added to which was a sum of £1354 abstracted in January 
and February, 1869. The preceding sums give a total of £62,000 odd, to 
which is to be added £1028 of misappropriated cheques, signed by the 
board, that were cashed by Higgs at his bankers, Glyn’s, who were also the 
bankers of the company. Between June, 1864, and 1868, Higgs had also 
falsified the books, in regard to gas consumption, to the extent of £6699, by 
altering the totals of the gas-rentals in a way that a less sum had gone to 
the debit of the gas than ought to have been to the extent just named. 
It was barely possible for Higgs’s deficiency to exceed the total of 
£71,214 2s, 2d. Lee 

By the Commirres: As a clerk, receiving about £140 annually, Higgs’s 
duty was not that of undertaking those of the different departments he 
had assumed. 

The CHarrMAN could not understand how Higgs could have converted 
to his purposes the sum of £6699 arising from gas products. 

Witness: Whilst the amount appeared in the rentals of the company, 
such had been incorrectly added up on different pages in the ledger. When 
the audit was proceeding, or after it had been concluded, alterations had 
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I been made in the years 1864, 1865, 1866, and 1867, to that extent, in the 
|, rentals. The fact was that the rentals initialled by the auditors had been 
' changed in amount since the audit. 
| By Mr. Ricnarps: Only the debit side of the ledger had been totalled by me 
and myco-auditor. The truth of the arrears was never tested by the 
‘auditors. If I had added up the credit side of the gas-rental book, I should 
|have found that it did not correspond with the cash-book. I and my 
| brother auditor never did this. I was content to take the accounts that 
the company put before me. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: The deficiencies of £6699 el 
| sented a reduction from the receipts of the company, and consequently a 
| reduction from the fund that the corporation might have looked to for the 
/reduction of rates. The correct amount of gas consumed by a customer 
| Was carried to his debit in the books of the yr me ; but frauds were 
| effected by the falsification in the adding up of the totals of customer's 
|consumption. Each customer was properly charged with what he ought 
'to have paid, but the addition of all such sums was falsified. The total, 
but not the individual amount of payment, having been falsified. 

By the CommirreE: Mr. Higgs seems to have had all the officers of the 
company under his ‘entire control until the Government auditor was 
appointed in 1868. The company never had an auditor of their own, I and 
|| Mr. Begbie having just acted for the corporation of the City of London, 
and subsequently, by implication, also for the gas company. In regard to 
|| the remuneration of the directors, they received an increase in the year 
ending December 31, 1863. By the company’s Act they were not to re- 
ceive, collectively, more than £1000 per annum, until they reduced the 
|| charge for gas supplied to consumers to 3s, 6d. per 1000 cubie feet. On so 
|| reducing the price of gas, the remuneration was to be raised to a sum not 
exceeding £1500 annually. In contravention of this the directors received 
in 1862 the sum of £1000; in 1863, that of £2000; and in 1864 to 1868, the 
sum of £1500 annually, The number of directors was six or seven, but I 
|| cannot speak positively. 


Monpay, Aprit 26. 
Mr. Ricnarps said he wished to call the attention of the committee to the 
|| opening speech of Mr. Denison, which he had heard, with very great regret, 
had given some offence to the corporation of London. He was instructed to 
say, as regarded the expression “that the fraud was committed with the 
sanction of the auditors, and, therefore, with the sanction of the corporation 
of London,” that it was not meant asan offence. The phrase should have 
|| been, under the eye or with the opportunity of detection by the corporation. 
Mr. Chatteris recalled, and cross-examined by Serjeant Sarcoop. 

The two great branches of Mr. Higgs’s defalcations are the abstraction of 
the proceeds from the residual products sold at the company’s works, and 
from the extra rentals resulting from the sale of gas. The second branch 
|| [have subdivided into the abstraction of money he had received in re- 
ference to certain entries which had been duly made in the books, and 
the abstraction of money with reference to which certain entries had been 
|| returned as being made in the books, The residual products consist of pro- 
|| perty in the shape of goods, which are to be found at the works. The 
|| works clerk would keep the account of the residual products ready to be 

sold. I do not know his name, but the matter would be under the superin- 
‘| tendence of Mr. Harris, the chief of the works department. He would keep 
|| several books, the chief of which would be the products cash-book and the 

ledger. Some of the products were sold upon credit, but the bulk for 
||Teady money. The products cash-book would be brought to the chief 
| office. The instructions were to pay the receipts daily into the bankers, 
| and report to the chief oifice that he had done so, and produce his vouchers, 
|| which would then be entered in the chief cash-book as producte cash. Mr. 
|| Wild was accountant at the chief office. He would be recognized as re- 

a for the general organization of book-keeping, knowing the use of 
all the books, and their bearing upon each other. Higgs was a subordinate 
,| clerk in this office. It would be the accountant’s business to make entries 

in the cash-book of the moneys received by the cashier as to the residual 
products. He would enter it from the slip which should have been brought 
|| to him from the products office, and from the bankers slip, as the total 
|| of the day’s receipts. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Will you explain, that being the mode by which the 
|| cash of the company, as to residual products, would be protected if followed 
out, how Higgs managed to get the hard cash into his hands which ought 
|| to have been paid into the bankers and vouched by their ticket? 
Witness : It was sent to the office instead of to the bankers. 
By the Commrrree: The original rule was that all the collectors should 
|| Pay into the bankers. 
|) _ Cross-examination resumed: The same system should have been followed 
there. Why it was not done the clerk, no doubt, can tell. It has only 
been going on from the last audit, in June, 1868. The amount thus ab- 
|| stracted is £4561 4s. 6d. 
||. Serjeant Sarcoop: During the same period, did the clerk put any money 
|| into the bank, for the purpose of going through the affectation of abiding 
|| by the rule? 
Witness : Whether the clerk did, or whether Higgs did, I cannot tell; but 
a much larger sum than that has been paid into the bankers during that 
;| Period. According to the balance-sheet issued last Saturday, the total pro- 
ducts for the nine months between June 30, 1868, and March 31, 1869, 
have been £19,665, out of which Higgs abstracted £4561; so that about 
£15,000 is safe. The balance-sheet generally extends to the end of the 
year, but the directors thought it better to give the shareholders the nine 
months, because they had had the previous half year’s balance up to June. 
—— the ordinary dividend was declared in June of 5 per cent. for the 
|| half year. 
Serjeant Sarcoop: What account is there in the general ledger which 
|| would be credited with this amount of reccipts? 

Witness: There is an account called the products account, which is 
debited with the full amount of products charged to customers, and credi- 
|| ted with the cash received, in the same way as the gas-rentals. That 

account would bring down in the aggregate any cieting balances that 
were owing by customers; but the detail of that balance would appear in 
the ledger at the works, in which the separate account of each customer 
would — The balances in the two accounts would agree, if the 
account 


six months, 

By the Commirree: The cash-book and the bankers book are initialled 
every week by the directors; they only initial what has been actually paid 
into the bankers. The book laid before them was not made up from the 
original, but from the bankers pass-book. No special report was made to 
the directors with reference to the large amount of arrears; it only appeared 
in the balance-sheet. 








ad not been tampered with. The accounts had not been made | 


up when Higgs absconded. The books are not compared together for the | 


Cross-examination resumed: In the gas-rental book there-is a column 
for the charge, one for the discharge, and a third for arrears to be brought 
forward. The general ledger contains distinet accounts, which are intended 
to represent the aggregate of the customers accounts. Men first go round 
to take the state of the meter, and when that is done one of the clerks in 
the office makes the entry in the rental-book, debiting the customer with 
what he owes. It would not necessarily be done by Higgs; these books 
are always in use, and they would be given to seven or eight clerks. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: There being a number of customers, the way 
the consumption is debited in the principal ledger is by charging the dis- 
trict account with the aggregate sum the customers have to pay? 

Witness: That is so. c 

Serjeant Sarcoop: How is that ascertained, seeing that the various 
amounts from which it is compounded are scattered over so many accounts 
in ~— and there are no figures of money value in the inspectors 
books 

+ acl By adding up the amounts which are entered in the customers 
rentals. 

By the Commirres: There is no printed balance-sheet for the half year 
ending June, 1868. The company never presented that balance-sheet after 
the Act of 1860 was passed. 

Mr. Ricarps said the Act of 1860 gave the Secretary of State the power) 
of ordering a certain form of account to be prepared, which was done, and| 
that form of account was forwarded to the shareholders. ; 

Cross-examination resumed: It is a revenue account in thé particular) 
form prescribed by the Secretary of State, which is quite a different thing.| 
A balance-sheet has always been prepared, but not published. The book [| 
have here contains the original balance-sheet with the auditors signature) 
attached. Im the petty ledger the items are entered consecutively, and then | 
the pages are added up and a recapitulation carried to the end of the book. 
The accounts being kept in a duplicate form gives facility for ascertaining | 
the total credits, the total debits, and the total balance in the three columns | 
I have named. That amount would then be journalized and carried to the) 
ledger. They post direct from the gas-books. The actual credit in that) 
second column ought to be the total that is credited to the account, but is 
not, because the audit did not take place till some months after the time 
when the accounts expired, and the clerks went on posting in that rental 
the amount that had come in after the audit had closed. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: After the audit was ended in December, 1868, the 
clerk who had charge of the rentals went on posting the money that came 
in—say in the months of January, February, and March—although the 
auditors would not be called¢ upon to audit till April; so that you would 
not get the amount that had been collected in the previous year by adding 
up the cash column of rentals. 

Cross-examination resumed: The general ledgers are balanced up to 
December 31 in each year, but the balance in the petty ledger was not 
made up as upon a concurrent day; if they had been, the total credits of 
cash in the seeond column would have agreed with the totals of the general 
credit put to that district account. The third column, which showed the 
balance, would also have agreed. If that had been done it would have been 
utterly impossible to falsify the ledger as Higgs has done without it being 
detected. If the system of book-keeping had been properly worked, it 
would have been correct, but it was not carried out. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Your subsidiary books are not made to fit and dove-| 
tail in such a way as to be protective. ° | 

Witness : That is so. 

Serjeant Sareoop: The consequence was that this gentleman had the 
opportunity, if he got the money into his hands, to post it improperly into 
the other books, or to get somebody else to do it, without any means of 
being detected, which might otherwise have extisted ? ’ 

Witness: Yes. That applies in the same way to the question of ab- 
stracting that money where they had omitted to debit the general account 
with the proper amount of gas consumed. If that had been properly done 
and all moneys received, there would have been a surplus instead of a de- 
ficiency. Higgs appears to have kept all the books himself, though it was 
not his business to have kept them all. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Am I to understand you that Higgs’s industry has 
been exercised upon the accounts in this way, that he has relieved,other 
gentlemen in the office voluntarily from doing their proper work, dm order 
that he might do it improperly ? 

Witness : That is 80; but who the others were I do not know. 

By the Commirree: I did not remonstrate at all as to the mode in which 
these books were kept. I did not go into the subsidiary books at all; the 
principal books were kept in order. The mode in which the books have 
been kept has only been discovered since the man absconded. I under- 
stand the irregular payment of the collectors to Higgs was altogether un- 
known to the directors. The accountant says he knew in some instances 
the rule had been departed from, but he did not know the exception had 
become the rule. | 

Cross-examination resumed: The aggregate balance in the ledger would 
be the debt owing by the whole of the consumers. The balance due by 
customers on the 30th of June, 1868—which was the last audit prior to the 
discovery of the frauds—was £65,507 14s. 5d. The gross amount of trading 
with those customers for the same period was £43,312 2s. 10d. The total 
gas-rental for 1867—the accounts were not divided into half years till 
1868—was £84,041 18s. 1d., and about £65,500 appeared in the district 
accounts as owing by the customers. 

By the Commitree: The total gas-rental for the year 1868 was £85,765. 

Cross-examination resumed: The absolute arrear of good debts uncol- 
lected on December 31, 1868, was £25,223 9s. 10d. on the lighting account. 
To that would have been added, if the fraud had not been discovered, 
£60,000 odd more; so that it would have run up to £85,000 instead of 
£65,000 as it stood before. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Have you ever, in your communications with the 
| office, had your attention directed to the fact, or have you ever directed 
| the attention of others to the fact, that the amount owing by customers) | 

was becoming extremely disproportionate to the total amount of business 
| done? 

Witness: I have not done so. I never heard the subject mentioned. 

By the Commirrss: I think it very odd, now that my attention has 
been called to it. I can only say it did not occur to me before. 

Cross-examination resumed: Our business was to see that the capital 
and income accounts were not mixed up together. That we did for the 
corporation for many years, and we continued to do it for the company 
| after ceasing to do it for the c ration. We did, as a matter of fact, 
| examine the whole of the principal books of the company, and the vouchers 
| of the payments, and so on. I use the words “ principal books” advisedly. 
| The great bulk of this fraud has arisen from the manipulation of the resi- 
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vero on having been such as that the principal books could not be 
checke: 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Of course, in dealing with an annual balance, you 
would necessarily, before you settled the profit and loss account, have to 
consider the question of bad or doubtful debts. 

Witness: The accountant had done that for the auditors. The revenue 
account is laid before the auditors by the accountant, and the auditors 
would not consider it their duty to inquire whether a sufficient amount 
had been written off for bad debts. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Does it occur to you, with this enormous amount of 
arrears extending over so long a period, that if there had been any proper 
analysis of that large balance to ascertain what debts were good, or doubt- 
ful, or bad, that the fraud would have been detected by instantly ascer- 
taining that some of these people had positively paid where it was pre- 
tended they were outstanding? 

Witness: If anybody’s attention had been drawn to the district accounts 
at any moment it would have been discovered. 

By the Commirrree: There has been no change in the office of account- 
ant; he has been there a great number of years. 

Cross-examination resumed: An account has been prepared for the last 
ten years, showing the total consumption of gas for the year, and the 
amount owing by customers at the end of each year, down to the present 
time, to show the gradual increase of these arrears. The defalcations began 
in 1861-62; and at the end of 1862 the money value of the consumption 
was £74,661, and the balance due from customers £31,953. In 1863 the 
total rental was £74,180, and the arrears £31,593. In 1864 the total rental 
was £77,643, and arrears £38,281. In 1865 the rental was £82,690, and 
arrears £40,755. In 1866 the rental was £78,708, and arrears £46,599. In 
1867 the rental was £84,041, and arrears £65,287. In 1868 the rental was 
£85,765, and arrears £65,507. Of course, the whole of the current quarter 
would necessarily be in arrears. At the beginning of 1860—before Mr. 
Higgs began to defraud the company—the gas-rental was £63,489, and the 
arrears £29,003. Between 1860 and 1867 the increase of custom was 
between £10,000 and £11,000, showing an increase of £34,000 arrears 
against £11,000 increase of trade. It is a matter of surprise how such a 
thing could have escaped me. It would have hit my mind if I had by 
chance seen it; but I did not look upon it as part of my business to discuss 
why they gave so much credit. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: I understand you that the examination of those 
books, being subsidiary books, and forming no necessary part of the audit, 
their falsification would become very immaterial whether it was before, or 
during, or since the audit? s 

Witness: No; not the consumption column, which was brought out 
into the journal, and thence into the ledger; and therefore it was necessary 
to see, and we did see, that the consumption column went properly into 
tke general books. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Then if the general ledger was posted from the 
journal, no alteration of the subsidiary book afterwerds could do any harm 
or good to any one? 

Witness : Except in this respect, that the defalcations, or, rather, the 
arrears, would have appeared greater if the full amount of this consump- 
tion had gone into the ledger. We find now that during some four cr five 
years Higgs had so altered the totals of the rentals that a less amount went 
into the journal than ought to have gone. 

By the CommitreE: We only added up the debit side of the journal. 

Cross-examination resumed: The district accounts are debited in the 
aggregate by means of the journal entry, which has to be verified by ascer- 
taining that it fairly represents the aggregate of the customers when 
totalled up. We did total it up, and found it accurate, and verified the 
journal entry as the result of so doing. After that somebody manipulated 
the book, and altered the total. The journal was not altered, because more 
ought to have gone into that than did go. 

By the Commirrree: There had been a great many erasures. After the 
additions had been carried forward, we found, on going through the books, 
that the correct amounts had not been taken into the journal. In general 
books one would initial those erasures, but scarcely in all these subsidiary 


books. 

*@Smaicant Sarcoop: You said, on Friday, that “alterations had been 
r en the audit was proceeding, or after it had been concluded, in 
1864, 1865, 1866, and 1867,” and that you could refer to dates when that 
was done. Now, we will take any of those years to illustrate what is meant. 

Witness: 1 understand the district books are not here in which these 
things occur. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: I only want one as an illustration, to show what is 
meant. I have not yet understood how it can affect the ledger. 

The CommitrEE: Would it not be better to take the year of the greatest 
defalcations? 

Mr. Parkes: In the year 1867 there is merely a wrong casting; there is 
no erasure there. 

Serjeant SArcoop: I do not care about an erasure; show me something 
which has a wrong total. I understand something initialled by you has 
been altered afterwards. 

Witness : No. : 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You said that, whether after they had been audited 
or during the time they were being audited, it was impossible now to say, 
but it was the fact that those rentals bore the initials of the auditors, and 
that the amounts afterwards appeared different from what the auditor 
passed in the books? Did you make a mistake in saying that? 

Witness: In saying rentals I did. We should not initial the rentals. 
Something we had initialled had been altered; but I had much rather wait 
till you get the books, and then you will get the answer correctly. 

Cross-examination continued: The entry in the journal is made from an 
inspection and totalling of the rental-books, which the auditors ascertained 
was correct, and the amount in the ledger peje | corresponded with 
the journal; so that if no one had touched it all would have been right. 
If the addition had been correctly made, the sum which would have gone 
into the journal, then into the ledger, would have been, in these years, 
larger than it was by £6699. 

rjeant SARGoop: Assuming the books cast up at £5000 accurately, 
and entered in the journal at £5000, and you have ascertained £5000 to be 
correct, being once in the journal and verified by you as correct, how can 
sed o- afterwards altering it into £4000 in the rental-book affect the 
edger 

Witness: We have ascertained the £5000 was not correct; that ought to 
have neo 3 for the sake of argument, £6000. Iam opinion it was altered 

rwards. 

The CHarrMAN said the committee thought Serjeant Sargood had better 
leave that part of the examination till the books arrived, and, if necessary, 
the witness could be recalled. 








‘ 





Serjeant Sarcoop: I will now go to another thing. Is that the usual 
way you conduct all your audits? 

ttness: Is what the usual way? 

The Commitree: Taking for granted the additions? 

Witness : No; I do not take re og for granted. 

Cross-examination resumed: [ am responsible for the balance-sheet| 
handed in this morning, bearing my signature as being correct. The item| 
among the assets, “ Preliminary expenses, £20,602 14s. 7d.,” is the amount 
the company spent previous to 1851, and which has been an item in their 
balance-sheet ever since, and is left for the protection of the consumers. | 
The directors wanted to write it off year by year when I was auditor for) 
the corporation, but I did not think it was a proper thing to do, and took | 
counsel’s opinion, which was, that they had no right to write it off, but to| 
make it a capital entry, and so it has remained ever since. It is not a} 
reserve-fund, but money paid out of capital, and not out of revenue. It is| 
part of the £266,000. Ihad nothing to do with drawing up the report! 
which precedes the accounts. The item under the assets, ** Debtors for gas- 
rents and products, £34,271,” is now the real sum due, after correcting the 
account by knocking out all that remains there as a fictitious debt. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: By the Act of 1851 the directors remu- 
neration was confined, under the 14th section, to £1000 a year until the 
price was reduced to 3s. 9d. per 1000. Practically, it was confined to £800 
a year. When the Act of 1860 was passed, it was contended that that sec- 
tion was repealed. The opinion of Mr. Horace Lloyd was taken upon the 
subject, and in consequence of his decision the remuneration of the directors 
was raised to £1500 a year. In one year they received £2000—£1500 for 
the year, and £500 for the previous year, in which the Act came into 
operation. I was appointed auditor in the first instance by tke corporation 
of London, under the 15th section of the Act of 1851. There was no limi- 
tation put upon my powers; the only limitation was as to the time to do it 
in. The corporation of London were only interested in knowing that cer- 
tain works were not put to capital,and so forth. The corporation said, 
“ How are we to know you will reduce the price when you have earned so 
much?” and the company replied, “ You may have the power of appointing 
auditors to see to that;” hence that clause was inserted in the Act. The 
auditors were appointed by the corporation up to 1862; but after 1860 the 
company informed us, through their secretary and chairman, that they 
had elected to come under the new Act, and therefore the old Act did not 
apply; and we were very much surprised, in the month of December in that 
year, upon receiving an appointment from the corporation. We spoke to 
the chairman, who is a member of the Common Council, and he said, “ It is 
a mistake—I will get it put right;” but it occurred again in the following 
year, and the auditors then wrote to the company themselves upon the 
subject, as follows:— 


Frederick Woodthorp, Esq., Town-Clerk. 

Mr. Begbie and Mr. Chatteris present their compliments to the town-clerk, and 
beg to acknowledge the receipt of copy of a resolution of the Court of Common Council 
of the 10th inst., appointing them to audit the accounts of the Great Central Gas 
Consumers Company, under the provisions of the Act of Parliament of the 14th and 
15th Victoria, cap. 59, sec. 15, and the resolution of the court of the 18th December, 
1851. Mr. Begbie and Mr. Chatteris have for the last three years been under the 
impression that the power of the Court of Common Council to make this appointment 

ad ceased, in consequence of the Great Central Gas Company having elected to 
come in under the provisions of the Act of Parliament 23rd and 24th Victoria, cap. 
125, known as the Metropolitan Gas Act. If this impression is correct, the town- 
clerk will probably strike out this appointment from the agenda of the court, 
That letter was sent, and from that time to the present we have heard 
nothing from the corporation. In 1861 and 1862, as well as 1863, we did 
not send any accounts to the corporation or any report, as we did not pro- 
fess to act for them—Mr. Lloyd having given his opinion that the section 
of the Act had been repealed. The directors would not let us act on behalf 
of the corporation. 

The Cuarrman said the committee did not think that evidence was 
material. 

Re-examination continued: I think the discovery of the defalcations was 
made before Mr. Parkes, the Government auditor, looked at the books. 

By the Committee: I do not think Mr. Parkes acted till just up to the 
present time. He was to act in the December account. The accounts of 
the company were always in arrear, and the auditor was put off from time 
to time. He had done nothing previously to the absconding of Higgs. 

Re-examination resumed: I appended my signature to the accounts 
which showed the arrears. That was not approving it; it is only saying I 
found it there according to the books, The company’s accountant submits 
the balance-sheet to the auditors. The auditor examines everything he 
finds in the books of the company. He finds there so much charged to the 
customers for gas, and so much gone into the company’s bankers in dis- 
charge of that; then he brings forward the balance of arrears, and he sees 
that is entered by the company’s accountant as being of a certain amount 
in the various districts, and he checks it as he finds it. Of course, if he 
finds any errors in it he would alter it. He would ascertain whether 
certain moneys alleged to be paid in by different tradesmen have been paid 
in, and he would look at the vouchers. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Would he not think it right and proper to ascertain how 
much certain alleged arrears were real arrears? 

Witness : No, not in a case of this sort, where there are 6000 customers; 
the time they could devote to the accounts, and the pay they get for it, 
would not allow it. The remuneration is three guineas a day, and the 
limit is the time between when we are called in and when the accounts 
have to be sent out to the shareholders; it is only about four or five days. 
If we had required longer time we could have told the directors that the 
meeting must be put off. We often asked to have the balance-sheet pro- 
vided for us some days earlier, but. we did not insist upon it. It never 
occurred to us that the arrears were becoming larger and larger. If I had 
been surprised at such an item of £69,000 of arrears out of £84,000, I 
should have mentioned it. 

By the CommitTeE: There was not the least error found in the accounts 
as between the company and the customers till 1864, when we found an 
error to the extent of £6699, to which amount they were not correct. 

The CommitreE: The report of the chairman is incorrect, as far as that 
circumstance is concerned, when he says, “ It is also satisfactory to be able 
to state that the accounts, as between the company and its customers, have 
been correctly kept, and that no difficulty can arise upon this head.” That 
is not a correct statement. 

Witness : reely so. 

By the CommitreE: With regard to the particular system of book- 
keeping, I by no means disapprove of it. Had we disapproved of the 
system, I have no doubt the directors would have followed out any 
arrangements made by Mr. Begbie or myself. 

The Cuarrman: Out of justice to the chairman who signed that report, 
I will ask another question. The directors probably mean that the right 
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sum has been charged to the customers, and the customers have paid to 
the officers of the company, but those sums have not been paid to the 
credit of the shareholders. 

Witness : Thatisso. As regards the customers the account is correct, but 
between thecustomersand the shareholders the account has not been made out. 

Mr. Ricuarps: The gas-rental book, which contained the detail, was 
correct, was it not? 

Witness: Yes; there can be no charge made to a customer in respect of 
money he has paid. 

By the Committee: The object of this report is to set the directors right 
with the shareholders. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: The form of account which the company sent to their 
shareholders was strictly in complianee with the requisitions of the Secre- 
tary of State under the Act of 1860. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You have said that these frauds were not discovered 
through the assistance of Mr. Parkes. By what means, then, were they 
discovered ? 

Witness ; I understand the accountant discovered that upon a particular 
day some money had not been paid to the bankers. He questioned Higgs 
about it, and discovered that Higgs had told him a falsehood. 

The CHArrMAN said the committee were of opinion that Mr. Wild should 
tell his own story. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: I do not think Mr. Wild had such confidence in Higgs 
as to offer to lend him a cheque. 

By the Commirree: If Higgs had remained till the December accounts 
were made up, I have no doubt he would have made good the defalcations 
in the products account, because that would have been sure to be dis- 
covered; and if the attention of any of the officers or directors had been 
called to the gas accounts at any time, they could not have failed to make 
the discovery. 

Mr. RicHarps said the committee had before them all the facts of the 
case, and he did not propose to call any further evidence unless the com- 
mittee wished to examine any one. 

Mr. Pope objected, on the ground that the committee ought not to be 
asked to say what witnesses ought to be called. 

The room was then cleared, and, on the parties being called in, 

The CHarrMan said the committee had no suggestion to make as to the 
evidence which Mr. Richards should in his discretion offer. 

Mr. Ricwarps said, in the exercise of that unfettered discretion, he would 
call the accountant. 

Mr. Jas. Wild, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am accountant to the Great Central Gas Consumers Company, and 
have been in their employ for nearly twenty years, I have been 
I had four clerks in my depart- 
ment, of whom Benjamin Higgs was the principal, and therefore in com- 
mand of the office.» He had been seventeen years in the —- of the 
company, and all that time in the accountant’s department. have been 
in frequent contact with him, and, till these disclosures took place, believed 
him to be an honest and upright man. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Some allusicn has been made to a matter about a cheque. 
I want you to tell me what that mystery is. It has been told to me that it 
is a sort of proof of the confidence which you placed in Mr. Higgs. 

Witness : The circumstances are these: I had instructed the clerk at the 
works at Bow to pay in all moneys in his possession on the 3rd of March. 
I inquired on the 8rd of March in the office, then being engaged in com- 
pleting my books upstairs, if the clerk had been from the works with the 
money, and I was informed by Higgs that he had not been. I made an 
inquiry two or three times in the office, and was informed by others in the 
office he had not been. In the evening, finding he had not been, I said to 
one of the clerks who lives at Bow, named Bennett, “ Call at the works to- 
morrow, and bring the money up with you.” In the morning, forgetting 
that I had told the collector to make such a call, I went to the telegraph— 
we have telegraphic communication between our office and the works—and 
I telegraphed to the clerk to bring up the money at once. When I had done 
so, it suddenly occurred to my memory that I had already sent for it, and I 
said aloud in the office, ‘‘ What a stupid thing to do, to telegraph, because I 
recollect I told Bennett to bring it with him when he arrived.” I asked, 
“Has he arrived?” “No, he has not arrived; he will be here shortly.” I 
went upstairs, and presently Higgs came to me and said, “Oh, Mr. Wild, 
Bennett has arrived; he has not brought the money, but it will be brought 
up by Reid in an hour.” I took no further notice. Shortly afterwards, 
being in the office, I heard the telegraph bell going. I went to the instru- 
ment, and the message I saw upon the instrument was that Bennett had 
called for the money as instructed, and had been told that it had been paid 
into the office the day before, to Mr. Higgs. This made me very angry. 
I said, “ What is the meaning of this?” He said,“ Come upstairs,and I will tell 

ou.” Hecame upstairs. I said,“ Whatis themeaningofthis? Youtoldmethat 

eid had not been to the office yesterday.” He said, “No more he had, but 
while you were settling with the collectors last night”—I should have men- 
tioned first, by an instruction of the board, all collections from all sources 
were to be paid to me instead of to the bank—he said, “ While you were 
settling with the collectors last night I was in haste to catch my train. I 
met him outside the door, and he said, ‘ Oh! Higgs, will you take my money? 
I am very late, and Mr. Wild will be angry.’ I took it.” I said, “ That 
don’t account for another thing. What is the meaning of the lie you told 
me this morning about Bennett?” “Oh,” he said, “ you are mistaken; you 
surely misunderstood what I said.” I said, “I did not; you told mea lie, 
and I shall never again have an atom of confidence in you; however, fetch 
me the money.” He said, “That is just it. I took it home last night, and 
I changed ™y trousers this morning, and I have left the money at home.” 
“ Well,” I said, “ you must send for it.” He said, “ I cannot do that, I have 
some important engagements to-day; besides, they could not get at it.” I 
still pressed the point, and he said he would send for it. He then came to 
me and said, “ You need not worry about it; I will give you my cheque for 
it.” Isaid,**I will not take your cheque. I will take nothing but the 
absolute coin, notes or cheques, that may have been brought from the works; 
if you do not pay them to me J shall report tothe board.” He said,“ There 
is no need to do that; I can bring it up inthe morning. I will goand speak 
to the secretary.” Isaid,“J don’t care what you do; I will have the money 
paid to me, or I will report you.” He then came to me again, and he told 
me he had seen the secretary, and he told him the circumstances, and the 
secretary said, “Shall I give you my cheque as you cannot go back? Shall 
I give you the amount?” He said, “I told him you would not take any- 
body’s cheque—that you would have the money as it came from the works.” 
Then the secretary said, “ Very well, then it can stand till to-morrow 
morning.” That is all. 

Mr. Ricnarps: The fact is, that it wason hearing of the money not being 
a the secretary had confidence enough in him to offer his own 
cheque 











Witness: Yes. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: So Higgs said. 

Witness: That was trae; a that to be true. 

Mr. RicHarps: I understood it was you who offered the cheque? 

Witness: Oh, no. 

Mr. Ricnarps: And the man, from the position he occupied, long as it 
might have been, you had up to that time unbounded confidence in? 

Witness: When my anger had somewhat subsided, I did not think he had 
the money with him at the time, but I thought it would be forthcoming in 
the morning. 

Examination continued: Mr. Chatteris has correctly stated that the 
duty of the collectors originally was to carry the money to the bank, and 
bring back the collector’s list. The pass-book showed that had been done 
and the collector’s list was countersigned by the banker’s clerk. 

By the Committee: I believe that, with one exception, the collectors 
paid their money regularly into the bank. There was one collector, an old 
man, whom I used to see paying in the office; I used to see the money on 
the desk, and I know that it was sent up to the bank from time totime. I 
have remonstrated against that, but the collector in question, being a very| 
old officer, and having no reason whatever to doubt the entire respectability 
of Higgs, and having, as I said before, unbounded confidence in him, I did 
not do that which, possibly, I ought to haye done—that is, reported the fact 
to the board, which would have probably resulted in the dismissal of this, 
our oldest servant. I do not believe any other of the collectors paid their 
money to Higgs. I know he received the office cash. 

Mr. Ricuarps: You heard the statement that Mr. Chatteris gave, with 
reference to what the practice had been since 1862, of the men bringing 
their money to Higgs, who having then the opportunity of making certain 
deductions, afterwards paid that money into the bank himself. If that was 
not the case, how was it Higgs got possession of the money in any form ? 

Witness: I say it was the case, so far as I know, in this particular instance, 
and again with the products money. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Never mind that; we are upon the gas-rentals. Do I 
understand you to say, in your judgment, all the money that has been taken 
has been taken from money collected by that particular old man? | 

Witness: I can say that I can — believe that there were other sources; 
in fact, I know that he had stolen cheques—I know now that he had. 

Mr. Rrcwarps: £56,000 is alleged to be represented by gas money taken. 
Do I understand you to suggest that that was all taken from the moneys 
paid in by that old servant? 

Witness: I do not suggest that; I say from my knowledge he was the only 
person who paid the gas-rentals to Higgs, with the exception of an occasional 
collector. 

The Cuatrman: In answer to me you stated you did not believe any of 
the other coliectors paid Higgs, but that they paid their accounts into the 
bank? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps: If such a thing were done, it was done without your 
knowledge, or you would not have approved of it? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. RicHarps: Might it not,in point of fact, have been done without your 
knowledge at all? Gan you suggest any other mode in which this money 
could have been laid hands on except that which Mr. Chatteris has 
suggested ? 

Witness: No; I cannot suggest any other. 

By the Committee: Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard Street, are the 
bankers. 

Mr. RicHarps: Cannot you form any better opinion yourself of how this 
large defalcation was brought about? 

Witness: I can form no further opinion; it is a tremendous amount, 
certainly. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Were you not astonished at the large amount of arrears 
that were constantly increasing. I should, perhaps, ask you the question, 
did you take any notice of the large increase in the amount of arrears? 

Witness: I did not. 

Mr. Ricnarps: What steps were taken to recover the supposed arrears? 

Witness: The supposed arrears were shown in the rentals and circulars, 
and independent collectors were sent out to collect them. The arrears were 
collected from the rentals, and not from the ledger. 

Mr. Ricnarps: Is there a treasurer to the company ? 

Witness: No; only the company’s bankers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pore: I had been intimate upon business with 
Higgs, nothing further. I was not in the habit of visiting him. I was at 
his house at Twickenham once only, about two poe ago. The house had 
suffered from an explosion; I was at Twickenham, and he drove to the 
place, which was pretty nearly in ruins. I was there about two hours, but 
only went into one room, which was well furnished. I never saw Mrs. 
Higgs in my life till I went down to follow up this matter. 

r. Pope: I observethe directors say in their report that the collectors 
were constantly called before the board and examined as to these arrears. 
Who were the collectors? 

Witness : The three collectors at the time; there are four now. I do 
not know what answer they gave. I made no inquiry how it was the 
accounts got so much into arrear year by year. Such as were not good 
were written off. These ‘e: amounts in the ledger, I am sorry to say, 
were never noted by me. I know the company had actually to borrow 
money to carry on their business because they could not get in their out- 
standing accounts; but no inquiry was made, that I know of, whether these 
good accounts could not be got in instead of borrowing money. I knew 
nothing about defalcations or irregularities, or anything suspicious, till the 
8rd of March. 

Mr. Pops: If that is so, who made up the calculation by which it was 
decided to ask for £125,000 in last November? Your engineer only wants 
£23,000 for works. 

Witness: I cannot tell; I do not know. 

Cross-examination continued: I am still in the employment of the com- 
pany; they have made no change in their staff as yet. I remember Mr. 
Parkes, the Government auditor, making an appointment, and a day was 
fixed for auditing the accounts, but it was postponed at my request, because 
I was notready. The first appointment was for the 16th of February, and on 
the 12th I applied for a postponement for a fortnight. On the 26th I applied 
for a second postponement. Mr. Parkes attended on the 2nd of March, and 
found that some of the vouchers were missing, but that did not excite my 
suspicion about Higgs. It was finding him out in a lie first and an act of 
dishonesty afterwards. I never, as an accountant, checked the rental 
accounts with the ledger to see if they corresponded. I posted the books. 
I had ee a the charge of the office, and my duties have been very 
many the whole time I have been there, both out of doors and indoors. te 
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posted the ledger, the journal, and the cash-book. I did not post from 
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rental-book. I did not take any trouble to ascertain if the figures in the 
ledger were correct, any further than they were vouched by documents to 
||the auditors. When Mr. Parkes found the vouchers missing, I searched for 
them, and discovered them a day or two after this explosion took place. 

By the CommitTEs: I left a large share of responsibility to Higgs, and I 
will tell you how it arose; that isthe only thing I can say for myself. I 
may tell you again, I have been with this company twenty years, nearly 
in every ae I came to the company in a general capacity, having 
some knowledge in connexion with gas matters. During the laying of the 
mains I had charge of all that wes done in supplying materials, and to a 
certain extent superintending the work. : 

The CommitreE: You had better confine yourself to what arises from 
this transaction, or in reference to Higgs’s connexion with your office. 

Witness: Then I will say this, that in 1857 my company was in a great 
deal of trouble in an arbitration with their contractor, Mr. Croll; at that 
time I was employed in the capacity of confidential agent for our people, 
attending to the arbitration day after day and nigh t after night in getting 
up evidence, and was for weeks away from my desk. Higgs represented me 
during that period. Afterwards, in. 1859, we were in the same difficulty 
with our then contractors, Messrs. Prior, and again I was away from my 
business; all this time Higgs was doing my work. In 1860 or 1861 we had 
the disastrous fire that cost us £25,000; again I was taken away against my 
wish from my office, in order to get up evidence and assist in that, and all 
this time this man was doing my business. 1 had great confidence in him, 
and from that time to this he has assisted me and been at my elbow. To my 
great regret I have trusted him as I ought not to have done, and he has done 
a larger share of my work than I ought to have left to him. 

The CommitTze: Did you ever hear anything about a legacy? 

Witness : Not about a legacy, but that his wife was the owner of nine- 
tenths of the parish of Moulsey; and years ago it was just a question of life 
and death that she might come into £180,000, and his habits seemed to 
become more expensive as time went on. Of course one wondered at first, 
but one got used to it. I did not doubt him in any shape. 

.. Mr. Pore: I cannot tell you how the collectors could pay over money 
- iggs without other people being aware of it. I have told you all I 
now. 

Mr. Pore: And that seems to me pretty nearly nothing. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: There were no facilities whatever for a 
collector coming and paying cash to Higgs in the way that has been de- 
scribed. I have seen this particular clerk I have spoken of pay his money 
to him, but it would not follow I was always on the spot when money was 
paid. ay the money I have seen paid to him has been placed in the 
desk a ed up for payment into the bank, and I have seen it sent off to 
the bank. 

By the Commirrze: I cannot say on what security the sum of £36,000 
was borrowed which the company now owe, and which it had no legal 
power to borrow. The account shows £20,000 overdrawn on the banking 
account. 

Alderman Thomas Dakin, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am chairman of the Great Central Consumers Company, and have been 
so very nearly from the commencement. 

Mr. Ricarps: We have heard a sketch given us by Mr. Chatteris of the 
mede in which these frauds of Benjamin Higgs were perpetrated; was it 
the habit of the directors from time to time to compare the cash-book in 
the office with the bankers pass-book in order to ascertain what moneys 
had been ‘paid in? 

Witness ; Not in the office. The system was weekly, at the board meet- 
ing, to have the bankers pass-book sent up to the directors, and the cash- 
book of the office also. The chairman and deputy-chairman every day 
compared the bankers pass-book with the amount paid in to the company’s 
cash at the bank, to make sure that all money that came into the office 
found its way to the bankers; that was the only check. The gas-rentals, 
when collected, were entered in the cash-book from the sham collectors lists. 

Mr. Ricwarps: And the way in which Mr. Chatteris has suggested it was 
done would make the cash-book and pass-book agree with each other? 

Witness: Yes; although, in point of fact, both were incorrect. 

Mr. Ricnarps: I do not propose to take you through all the details of 
this story again, but are there any explanations of the conduct of business 
by the directors, or the course they adopted at the office, or at the board 
table, that you would wish to put the committee in possession of? 

Witness : I only wish to state that the board of directors were most par- 
ticular in discharging what they considered to be their legitimate duty. 
They had, as I have described, the cash-book and the bankers book con- 
stantly before them; they had likewise the state of the rentals and the state 
of the arrears, and the amount collected each week, put before them, and | 
the amount remaining uncollected. It appears by the system of fraud that 
they had the true amount of rentals and the true amount of arrears put 
before them, and they were, therefore, judging of the balance of arrears as 
they really occurred. We are constantly attended by our officers—we have 
from time to time the collectors before us; we have the arrears separated, 
and compare one with another; and, where one collector seemed to fail in 
the duties of his office, we have examined him as to the cause of his failure. 

By the CommirtgE: The directors were not aware that any of the col- 
lectors did not pay their money into the bank; but in the beginning of 
January there were some inquiries with regard to the mode of paying into 
the bankers, and it was found that some cf the collectors had left their 
money at the office occasionally, and had not paid it into the bank, alleging 
that they had not finished their collection in time for the bankers; and in 
the middle of January the directors thought it desirable that the collectors 
should bring all their accounts to the chief clerk, Mr. Wild, and pay them 
to him, and he was to pay them into the bankers. Since that plan was 
adopted, I believe no defalcation has occurred. I do not think that system 
would rather facilitate fraud. 

The,Cosmirree: Is it not owing to that order to pay in the sums at the 
office of the company, instead of the bankers, that the fraud has taken 


place ? i; a 

Witness: If that system of check had been. adopted-»that is; that the | 
collectors should bring in their sheets of collectiomand their money to the 
office—and if the accountant had been responsible-fer ‘the money, and as- 
other clerk had ticked off the collection, then it would have been impos- 
sible that there could have been a fraud unless there had been.a conspiracy. 
There are five clerks constantly in the office, and we could not conceive 
that a system of that kind could be carried on in the face of all this. 

Mr. Ricnarps: Was it your habit to have the collectors sheet signed by 
the collectors who professed to collect the money ? 

Witness: As to the practice with regard to the sheets, I can give no 
lopinion; that was all done in the outer office. The directors prescribed the 
mode of business to be carried on in that office; they believed they had 


| in money owing to the concern was so utterly disproportionate. 


— to borrowing for the purpose of making it up. 


‘self pressed for cash, here was some £65,000 and odd appearing in the ledger 





responsible and faithfal officers; and they trusted to the system which was 








prescribed. If the system had been carried out, under the first arrangement | 
or the second, it is impossible the fraud could have occurred. 

By the Commirrex: If the attention of the directors had been called to || 
the amount of the arrears, they would at once have known there was some- | | 
thing wrong in the system of collection. The circumstance which kept | 
the directors unacquainted with the falsified amount of arrears was, that | 
in the year 1860, when the Metropolis Gas Act was passed, the Secretary of | 
State was to prescribe a form of accounts which the directors had to circu- | 
late among their shareholders. That was the form of account brought up | | 
to the board-room, signed by the chairman, and issued at the public meet- | | 
ing. Before 1860 there was a balance-sheet which we always circulated, | | 
showing the arrears; but the altered form of the account did not show the | | 
arrears. It was merely a statement of share capital and borrowed money | | 
and a revenue statement, sent up to the board-room signed by the auditors, | 





and then signed by the chairman. | 

The CommirreE: The directors might have seen the amount of arrears 
by applying to their own ledgers? | 

Witness : The directors, as a rule, did not—and, indeed, it is scarcely the | 
province of the directors to do so—go into the office, and examine the 
ledgers and books of the company. If they believe they have accountants | 
responsible, they would not divide that responsibility with them, but would 
take the accounts as faithful and true accounts, 

The Commirres: It has been given in evidence that the directors were | 
in the habit of initialling the pass and cash books every week. Why did | 
they do so? | 

Witness ; They did so believing that the cash-book represented the true | 
amount of cash brought into the office. They considered it their duty to! 
see that the cash found its way to the bankers of the company, knowing it | 
must be properly distributed by the action of the company afterwards. 

The Comirree: By initialling those books did they not give a guarantee | 
for their correctness? Would it not have been better for the directors to 
have left the accountant to initial those books? 

Witness: I think not. If we have a banker's book upon our table, with 
the alleged amount paid into the bankers, we should take that to be the 
true amount received and paid in, and we thought it our duty to see that 
it was properly entered in the cash-book of the company. There were 
various entries in the pass-books through the week of payments in by sepa- 
rate collectors, entries of payments on account of the works, and all the 
other payments made to the credit of the company, and the directors saw 
that those items tallied with the items which appeared in the cash-book. | 

The CommiTTzE: In the year 1867, by the report you made to the share- 
holders, there is a defalcation of £22,091 in one year; did not that excite | 
some suspicion and inquiry ? | 

Witness: We were, as we thought, so surrounded by the protection of | 
faithful servants and efficient auditors; although, as I look upon it, it ought | 
to have been done, and I regret to say it was not. } 

The CommitrEE: It was that overweening confidence in your sub- 
officials that has been the cause of the whole thing? | 

Witness : Yes. I may mention to the committee that I did not know of 








the absconding of the clerk until the Sunday night, when the secretary came | 
Immediately I | | 


\ 


to my house, and informed me that he had absconded. 
found that to be the case, in the morning I sent to my deputy-chairman, 
Sir Thomas Gabriel; we got our solicitor to meet us, and we put all the 
accounts into the hands of Messrs. Begbie and Chatteris. The solicitors of 
the company were likewise instructed to employ detectives. Then we 
desired the accountants to take the whole of the books of the company, | 
and go into an elaborate examination of the whole thing, so as to give us | | 
the account upto Lady Day of the present year, to ascertain the total | | 
amount of the loss. Mr. Chatteris’s report was entered in a book of the || 
company, and signed by the auditors; there is no detached report. 1} 
Mr. Ricnarps: Would it not have been the business of the accountant to | 
report this matter before, as it took place on Thursday morning, the 4th 
of March? | 
Witness: On Friday. The board sat on Thursday, and we were there | 
till five or six o’clock; but I did not hear of it till the following Sunday. | 
Cross-examined by Serjeant Sarcoop: The balance-sheets were made | 
by the accountant of the company, and submitted to the auditors, as the | 
auditor has described. I can only express my regret now that we did not | 
have the balance-sheets as we had previous to 1860. If we had, we should 
have had that check. 
Serjeant Sarcoop: I draw a great distinction between the accounts | 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for the information of the shareholders, 
and a balance-sheet which has a totally different object, disclosing a totally | 
different class of information. Did the directors take so little interest in 
their periudical balance-sheet that they did not even examine it? 
Witness: They did not examine it, but not from the cause you impute 
—that they did not take an interest in it; because I venture to say that no 
body of gentlemen have exerted themselves more than the body I represent 
have done. 1 could not have conceived that a false statement could have | 
been kept up in the outer office, and that we should have been systemati-' 
cally deceived in the way we have been. | 
Serjeant Sarcoop: You have heard the information Mr. Chatteris has | 
given, that while the increase of business from 1860 to 1867 showed a| 
certain number of thousands of pounds more in the sale of gas, the increase | | 
I want | 
you to tell me how that escaped the eyes of the directors so as not to! 
| 


provoke a necessary inquiry. 

Witness : Looking back to that, one is rather surprised about it. The! 
fact is that we were aware two years ago that our capital was insufficient | 
for our business, that all our capital was expended in the lands and works | 
of the company, and we knew likewise that we required a certain amount | 
to carry the stores and keep the manufacture going on, and that asa rule| 
we must have from £30,000 to £35,000 of indebtedness to us, and therefore | 
we were prepared to expect, our capital being exhausted, that we should have | 





erjeant SarGoop: Then it comes to this, does it not: if you found your- 


as owing from customers, which, if you could have got it into your hands, | 
would have relieved you, and which you did not get into your hands by 
assuming that they were outstanding good debts? 

Witness; No, I did not assume that. I did not suppose we had such an 
amount; if I had supposed there was such an amount of outstanding debt, | 
it would have been a breach of duty not to have taken steps togetitin. | 

Cross-examination continued: What I had before me each week was the’ 
true amount of arrears and debts owing to the company. The full amount | 
paid in went in daily to the credit of the customers, and whoever made out | 
that account must have given credit for the full amount received, and not! 
taken into account the defalcation of the clerk, It now turns out that when; 
I had in my pocket the aggregate outstanding debts of the company fairly | 
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|| stated at a certain figure, the account in the ledger under the district 
|| accounts was being stated at £60,000 more. If I had been possessed of that 
|| knowledge I should have known what was going on. 

|| Serjeant Sarcoop: Assuming for a moment that you think the directors 
|| are excusable for not taking notice of their balance-sheet, how could you 
|| ascertain that the proposed dividend that was about to be declared was 
1 -_ earned and divisible if you never inspected the balance-sheet ? 

| ttness: We took that parliamentary statement which came to us from 
|| the auditors, which showed us that there was a certain amount of rental 
||and a certain amount of profit, and that profit was sufficient to declare a 
|| given dividend to the shareholders, and besides that I may say, of course, I 
|| had that general knowledge of the working of the company, knowing pretty 
{| well the cost of gas and the amount of rental. I knew there ought to be a 
| | surplus of divisible profit resulting from the working of the company. 

j|__ Serjeant SarGoop: No doubt you may be accurate in your assumption. 
| You see, as you cannot pay dividends to the shareholders out of a large sum 
|| of debt due by the customers, when you had declared your dividend, where 
|| was the money to come from for paying it if there was £70,000 or £80,000 
|; outstanding of consumers who did not pay? 

|| Witness: We borrowed. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: When you borrowed money for the purpose of dis- 
|| charging the dividend, did you do so upon the assumption that the debts 
|| represented to be outstanding were really substantial assets that would 
|, come in? 
|| Witness: The debts—the small amount I speak of—I knew would come 

jin. I had no knowledge of the larger amount. 

| Serjeant Sarcoop: And yet with the smaller amount which stood to 

your credit, and which was within your knowledge, you had not sufficient 
|| to pay the dividend without raising the money elsewhere? 
| Witness: Clearly; my general impression was, that inasmuch as the 
entire capital of the company was absorbed in the land and works, and we 


|| had to give credit for £30,000, and provide stores, | was aware we should | 
|; require additional capital, and, pending the application to Parliament, we | 
borrowed the money for the purpose of paying the dividend and carrying on | 


the business, 
money first induce you to raise money on loans for the purpose of paying 
| | dividends? 
| Witness: I think—I have not the precise amount before me—we have 
‘from time to time, for a number of years, been obliged to get assistance from 
our baukers, borrowing during the period of the year when our collections 
were small, and repaying it when our collections were larger from time to 
| time. Not till the year 1864 did the debt which now appears begin to 
; accumulate to such a large amount. 
|| Serjeant Sancoop: May I take it that 1864 would be the year when you 
|, first began to borrow, for the purpose of paying dividend, any part of that 
|| money which represents a portion of the existing debt? 
|| Witness: I cannot say that; I cannot give you a precise answer. 1 know 


|| we were short of capital, and we had before that to borrow from our bankers. | 


|| Serjeant Sarcoop: To what extent do you suppose you may have bor- 
rowed at any one time for the purpose of meeting the exigency of paying 
|| dividends? 
| Witness: I cannot give you the single items. It may have been £5000 
|, or £10,000. We should have had ample means of paying the dividend if 
|| one of two things had happened—either that the outstanding debts were 
real, or that the man who received the money had not absconded. 
|| Serjeant Sarcoop: You had nothing under your eye that enabled you 
| to challenge your own mind by seeing a large amount was then owing to 
| the company? 
|| Witness: The only answer I can give is, that I was so completely 
|| deceived by the supposed checks and the responsible parties around me, 
|, that my suspicions were not aroused. 
||. Cross-examination resumed: Our bill was launched because our engineer 
| informed us he could not carry on usefully the business of the company, 
|| during the winter, for want of manufacturing power. The exigencies of 
his department require something like £23,000. We have unfortunately 
| had great experience with regard to the cost of parliamentary inquiries, and 
|| we wish, in making application for capital, to prevent the necessity for 
|| coming again in a few years. The — in asking for £125,000 is not to 
ape it, but to have the power of calling it as the increased requisites of 
the company demand it. 
By the CommirrEE: Two of the City companies have entered into an 


|be. Weare near the river; we have the railway into our retort-house; we 
have the best possible way of getting our coal, and the best possible market 
for our coke; and therefore we do not desire to amalgamate. 


consumption, we shall require additional manufacturing plant. We are 
asking enough to carry on for 10 or 12 years. 

By the Commitree: We have been paying 10 per cent., I think, for 
eight or nine years. Our company was formed on the basis of a 10 per 
cent. dividend. We have worked very hard, and have been rather inno- 
vators in the gas line; but from the commencement of our operations to 
the present time our dividends have not averaged more than 8} per cent. 
Our shares are £10 shares. 

Re-examination resumed: We have found it difficult to proceed for want 
of floating capital. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Have you not paid as much as 18 per cent, during a 
given year by paying back dividends? 

Witness : We have economized the dividends before, and then paid back 
dividends. 





TurEspay, APRIL 27. 

Mr. Henry Chatteris was recalled to explain the alterations made by 
Higgs in the rental-book in falsifying the accounts. He produced the book, 
stating that erasures had been made, and alterations effected in Higgs’s 
handwriting. 

The circular summoning the shareholders to the thirty-six half-yearly 
meeting, on Friday, the 30th of April, and the report of the directors, were 
handed in. The report was given in extenso in last number. 

William Innes, Esq., examined by Mr. RicHaRpDs. 

I am engineer to the Phcenix Gas Company. They have three separate 
manufacturing stations on the banks of the Thames, and supply a large 
||portion of London. I have been about 25 years in the service of the com- 

ny, am thoroughly conversant with the manufacture of gas, and have 

nently been ealled as @ witness on gas questions. I am intimately 
acquainted with the position of the Great Central Gas Company, and about 








| Serjeant Sancoop: When did the pressure on the company for want of | 


agreement for an amalgamation, but we have not joined them, as we conceive | 
we are as favourably circumstanced as it is possible for a gas company to | 


Re-examined by Mr. RicHarps: The £23,000 is absolutely necessary to | 
carry on the works during next winter, and of course, as we extend our | 


a fortnight ago made a thorough inspection of their works. They are very 
conveniently placed for the supply of London, have every facility for car- 
riage, and the company has unoccupied lend sufficient to permit of their 
enlarging their works to nearly double their present size and power of pro- 
duction. Their present works are in efficient working order. The gas- 
holders are very limited in capacity, and require enlargement for the store- 
age of gas, especially in case of extra demand, due to cold or foggy weather. 
I know the works of the Chartered Gas Company now erecting at Barking 
Creek. Ido not think it safe that the City should in any way rely on|} 
a supply from the Chartered works during next winter. The sale of the|’ 
residual products of gas-works is a very large source of profit, especially 
that of coke. The reduced sale of coke during the last two years has 
been a source of serious loss to the London gas companies. I know the 
site of the Great Central Gas Company's works at Bow Common. I think 
I could manufacture gas at less cost at Bow, to supply the City, than at 
Barking Creek. All the three stations of the Chartered Gas Company are 
inland. They have at present to unload their coals, cart them to the works, 
and there unload them again. By their projected works at Barking Creek 
they would be able to make gas cheaper than they have yet done, but not 
cheaper than the Great Central. The works proposed by the Chartered 
Gas Company at Barking will be very expensive. They intend to convey 
the gas manufactured there by a length of seven miles of mains into the 
City, with another mile to Brick Lane and Shoreditch. The probable cost 
of a 4-foot main would be from £8500 to £9000 per mile, but a good deal 
| would depend on the cost of land and paving. The portion across the 
marshes would cost little or nothing. This charge on capital is less in 
regard to the Great Central Gas Company, their distance being but two 
miles and a quarter from the City. The Chartered Gas Company will 
suffer considerably in respect to the sale of their coke, because of their dis- 
tance from town. For all these reasons I consider that gas can be made 
cheaper at Bow Common, and can be supplied cheaper thence to the City. 
The Chartered Gas Company have made an offer of amalgamation to the 
City of London Company, which if carried out would leave the Great Central 
Gas Company alone in competition with them. In the event of the amal- 
gamation not being effected, there is a mode of revision by which the com- 
— might raise the price of gas. It is an advantage for the City of 
| London consumers to have two sources of supply. It is not compulsory on 
the Chartered Company, under their Act of last year, to supply gas in bulk, 
nor is there any ry stipulated. Thecompany in supplying in bulk would 
expect a profit of 10 per cent., and the company buying from them would 
also require a profit in selling. No provision had been made in the bill as 
to penalties for inferior illuminating power of the gas. 
ross-examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: I was called in to advise the 
Central Gas Company on the subject of further expenditure about three 
weeks ago, and my estimate agrees with that of Mr. Harris, as far as four 
articles that are proposed to be enlarged and increased in their works go. 
An increase of at least £30,000 in the working capital is required, as they 
have but £10,000, and they now owe £45,000 to their bankers. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: This £30,000 would be necessary as 
floating capital to carry on their business, a sum of £10,000 alone being far 
too small. One-third of a year’s rental is required as floating capital for 
six months out of the year. Want of sufficient floating capital is a cause 
of serious loss, for the company cannot, for want of means, seize the 
opportunity of making a good bargain if such is presented. Mr. Harris has 
stated in his evidence that the Great Central Gas Company were in debt 
£45,000. 

Mr. RicHarps stated that this concluded the case on behalf of the pro- 
motors of the bill. 

Mr. Horr Scorr addressed the committee on behalf of the corporation 
of London, the petitioners against the bill, and proceeded to draw their 
attention to the recitals in the preamble, showing how they were sup- 
| ported by the evidence. “By the City of London Gas Act, 1868, certain 
obligations and restrictions were imposed upon the company and the other 
companies supplying gas within the City of London—that is to say, the com- 
pany and the City of London Gaslight and Coke Company, whose limits are 
wholly within the City,and the Gaslight and Coke Company, generally known 
as the Chartered Gas Company, whose limits are partly within the City and 
partly without. And whereas, the works of the ee! are situated 
on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, at Bow Common, on the confines of 
the metropolis, and are advantageously placed for supplying their district, 
and for receiving coals and other goods required in their operations, as 
well as for the disposal of their coke and other residual products, whereby 
they are enabled to carry on their operations with advantage to themselves 
| and benefit to the public; and they have ample space for extending the 
works so as to meet all the demands that may be made on them for many 
years to come, but they require a further sum of money to enable them to 
extend their works so as efficiently to vy with the said obligations.” 
That was the obligation of the Act of 1868. Having had something to do 
with these matters, he, the learned counsel, asked Mr. Harris what the 
obligations under the 1868 Act were, and his answers were—there were no 
further obligations, to his knowledge, in the Act of 1868, other than those 
which are in the Act of 1860; and that it was a mere continuance of the 
obligations of 1860. 

Mr. RicHarps admitted that the words, “in the gas Act of 1868,” were a 
misrecital, and he would ask leave to amend, if necessary. 

Mr. Hore Scorrt said the parties whose names were on the back of this 
bill—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Co.—were infinitely more familiar with 
metropolitan gas Acts than he was, and he could hardly ee the heads 
of the firm, at least, to have been guilty of a mistake of that kind. Every- 
thing that passed in that room suggested that this bill, asa bill to raise 
further capital, was not introduced in order to comply with the conditions of 
any Act whatever, but was introduced under the sense that somehow or other 
their debts were accumulating and their receipts diminishing, and he 
could understand that anybody who was acting under the impression that 
more money must be got to supply advances for the general affairs of the 
company, would be rather indifferent than otherwise as to which particular 
Act he fixed upon to lay the foundation to a further claim for money. All 
that Mr. Harris had proved to be necessary, and he was surely the best 
judge for his own company, was £23,000. He (Mr. Harris) gave them 
what was to be spent on the works, and estimated their floating capital 
at about £10,000 or £11,000, and he never made any complaint that 
more — was wanted for that purpose. Mr. Innes had . that 
there should be a floating capital—viz., for a debt of £45,000. e learned 
counsel proceeded to say that it appeared to him, from the examination of 
the engineer of the company, who came to support the application for more 
money, that the engineer himself could not put it higher than £23,000 for 
| pressing wants, and did not go even into the rough estimate of that amount 
) until February, 1869, the correct estimate in detail, as he called it, and 
| that was several months after the bill asking for £100,000 had ‘been lodged 
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‘in Parliament. It appeared to him (Mr. Hope Scott) that it was quite plain 
| that this bill was lodged for some other purpose than the construction of 
works, mentioned two or three years ago, and never introduced into form 
till after the bill was lodged and the evidence given upon the subject, and 
that evidence sought to be supplemented by a gentleman who came from 
j/another company to say that instead of £10,000, £30,000 ought to have 
,been the figure, when they would find they (the company) were not only 
}| £45,000 in debt, but there was also the £24,000 of unpaid debts, which 

| must have been known, because they were constantly borrowing money, 
the bills having been left unpaid both in 1867 and 1868. That was the 
| foundation of the present bill brought before them by this company. Now, 
| to deal with that shortly, it did not require much argument to prove the 
actual state of the company and the objects of the promoters. The balance- 
|Sheet of 1868, brought out, under the directions of Parliament, by the 
official auditor, showed an amount due for ccals of £26,132 15s. 4d., and 
the next item was £45,000, for temporary loans, making a total of 
£71,132, being debts which Mr. Innes, in his simplicity, had attributed 
‘|to the necessity of a larger floating capital to work the concern with. If 
they were good enough to look at the other side, they would find defalcations 
£66,688 14s, 1d., so that if there had been no defalcations there would have 
been no bills due to tradesmen, and there would have been no necessity 
for temporary loans; therefore Mr. Innes’s theory of £30,000 for working 
expenses was disposed of at once, since it was plain it was money lost on 
one side, which was put as a debt on the other side, to which they would 
have to add another item on the capital account side—viz.,“ gas consumption 
short journalled,” which belonged to the same system of frauds, £6699 2s., 
making up the aggregate of defalcations reported on by Mr. Chatteris to 
£71,214 2s, 2d.; and thus Mr. Innes’s calculation as to the necessity of a 
larger working capital was easily disposed of, because it was shown, on the 
face of their own accounts, that if they had received from their customers 
all that they were entitled to have, they would not have wanted a farthing 
more capital for the working expenses, they would have had their divi- 
dends, and they would have been out of debt at this moment; therefore he 
differed with any conclusion of that sort drawn by Mr. Innes, that with a 





go tothe shareholders. Possibly the shareholders would have been entitled 
to get a larger dividend than they were properly getting at the time, but 
the way to supplement that was to obtain a larger floating capital. 
case the dividend had all been taken, and the money that was now wanted 
exceeded by £10,000 the present amount of debts; and yet they were asked, 
in the face of that, to believe that capital was ceived | 
pose than to clear off thatdebt. That must have been in the minds of the 
|| framers and promoters of the bill last autumn. How could it have escaped 
their notice? They were gradually getting more and more into debt, and 
their income was falling off. In the figures extracted from the evidence 
they found the gas-rental in 1860 was £63,489, and the balance of arrears 
from customers was £29,003. 


was under circumstanees such as these that the bill was introduced asking 


for the works, and that with the knowledge, as was stated by Mr. Denison 
himself, that this bill would allow of the capital which they were asked 
to give, to be applied in making good the defalcations of Higgs. 
he CHAIRMAN remarked that it was perfectly clear, at the time the bill 
was lodged, Higgs’s frauds were not discovered, and therefore the bill was 
not intended to apply to the payment of that money. 
Mr. Hore Scorr had merely asked what they were going to do with that 


bill had been tramed largely enough for that purpose. However, it was his 


by Mr. Harris, if the committee were satisfied upon that subject, they (the 
corporation) were not there to object to that which might be necessary to 
|carry on the works. They believed eventually the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany’s supply would be the best supply that could be had for the City, but 
they were not satisfied that that company’s works were sufficiently forward 
to carry them over the next winter, therefore they would not object to the 
£23,000 being raised upon the usual terms imposed upon the new capital of 
7 per cent., instead of 10 per cent. When they came to the more serious 
part of the question, which was whether, in the present state of the affairs 
of the Central Gas Company, more capital should be raised, which might in 
any way be applied to stopping the gap caused by these defalcations, they 
approached a question of enormous magnitude, and of the greatest possible 
importance to all the joint-stock companies in the kingdom. What was it? 
Here were the shareholders electing directors. Here were these directors 
neglecting, nobody could deny, their duty, and so neglecting the organization 
of their office, and the supervision of their accounts, that they had allowed 
a defalcation amounting to £71,214 to occur between the years 1862 
and 1868. This was what had been done by the directors elected by 
the shareholders to be their trustees, and superintend their property. 
These trustees had neglected their duty to a degree which was hardly com- 


matters—at least, their debts were unpaid to the tradesmen, and they had 
borrowed, he presumed, on their personal responsibility, £45,000. 


company, and the question arose between the shareholders and their 
directors who was to pay that £45,000. Were the committee prepared to 
settle the question? Were they prepared, when the shareholders might 
justly in the Court of Chancery crave a settlement with their directors, and 
object to the payment of those borrowed moneys, which ought to have been 
discharged by the directors themselves—were they prepared to step in and 
give public money—for public money it was in the sense in which he would 
presently allude to—for the purpose of paying off the borrowed money 
which those persons had been driven to borrow by gross negligence in their 
duties? Were they again prepared to furnish capital to pay off the £26,132 
due for coal to sundry tradesmen, when those were debts which by proper 
management could have been discharged out of the income of the company 
if it had been properly collected. The money borrowed, and the money 
which ought to ton gone to have paid those debts, having been divided 
among the shareholders, were they prepared to say that there ought to be 
& sum raised to pay the tradesmen of that company, when the shareholders 











| replied that it was. 
well-regulated company, and with a large sum like £45,000 borrowed, when | 
he re there was not enough working capital, that a dividend was to | 

| nexion of the corporation with these frauds. 


In that | 


for any other pur- | 


}| for £100,000, with proportionate borrowing power—or, in other words, the | 
{| company, or rather the directors, asked to be put in possession of £125,000. | 
Now, their engineer’s estimate was £23,000, that being all that was required | 


money. His friend (Mr. Denison) had answered that under this bill they | 
could pay Higgs’s detalcation if they liked, from which he gathered that the | 


friend’s construction of his own bill, and there was no doubt now that he | 
did intend that the capital should go for that purpose. Now, it was reason- | 
able and fit to acknowledge that was the question he wished to submit to | 
the committee; and, in the first place, with regard to the £23,000 sworn to | 
| to say that if they were going beyond the question of principle which 





prehensible, and they were hardly yet sufficiently aware of the state of | 


t was | 
not for works done, it was not borrowed under the common seal of the | 





had put the money into their pockets in the way of dividends, innocently 
he admitted? But he was dealing now with the question of principle. The 
general law upon the subject of these gas companies, both elsewhere and in 
the City of London, was this: the capital should be no larger than was 
necessary for the proper conduct of the company’s affairs; that they were to 
be entitled to a certain dividend upon that capital; and when that dividend 
had been attained, all the surplus profits should be applied in the shape of re- 
ductions of rates for.gas, and should be the profits of the consumers. They 
were there representing the consumers, and they said, as between directors and 
shareholders, the committee were not to grant money in which the public 
had an interest. These were the questions before them, and they were clearly 
raised by the bill. Let them goa little into the curious history of those 
transactions. Mr. Denison, starting with more zeal than knowledge, sought 
to implicate the corporation of London in the mismanagement, and hie 
pointed toaclause in the Great Central Gas Company’s Act of 1851, by 
which the corporation were authorized to have the accounts audited, in 
order to ascertain—what? That nothing was charged to capital which 
ought to be charged to income, and that the profits of the company were not 
larger than to yield the necessary dividend, after which the reduction cf the 
rates was to take place. His friend pointed to the generality of the Act 
giving the powers of audit; and, no doubt, without very express powers, 
these points could not have been ascertained under the peculiar circum- 
stance, such as had been found out through Mr. Chatteris lately, which 
they were kept in entire ignorance of—viz., the fact of £6699 2s. having 
been, what was called by Mr. Parkes, in his account, “short journalled;” in 
other words, that the consumption bad been understated to the money value. 
That was the only point that Mr. Chatteris stated, in acting for the City of 
London, he could not ascertain for the protection of the City of London. 
He was appointed in 1851 under that clause in the Act, and he was annually 
appointed till 1860. He asked him whether the mode of audit he pursued 
while auditor for the corporation of London was a mode substantially to 
ascertain what the corporation were interested in—the capital and income, 
and in the way of charges, and also as to dividend. He (Mr. Chatteris) 
Then he made an exception with regard to the £6699, 
which he could not detect in that way, but which was a matter the corpo- 
ration had an interest in on behalf of the public. So much as to the con- 
They appointed an auditor, 
who did all that he was required until he was told he could no longer act as 
an auditor; he then became an auditor of the company, who, it appears, 
never had an auditor of their own, for the purpose of inspecting their own 
accounts. It was hardly credible, but so it was from the evidence elicited 
in cross-examination. The company took Mr. Chatteris and Mr. Begbie as 
their auditors, and those gentlemen continued to audit for them upon the 
same principle as they had audited for the corporation; and, inasmuch as they 
did not go beyond the particular point necessary for the corporation pro- 
tection, it was ineffectual for the protection of the company. That was the 


| practical result of the evidence given by Mr. Chatteris. Then came the further 
In 1862 they found £74,661 of gas-rentals, | 
and £30,996 of balances due from customers. Skipping some of the other | 
years, when the gas-rental was £78,708, and balance of arrears £46,599, | 
they culminated in 1867 with £81,041 gas-rental, and arrears £65,287. It | 


question—How was it thatall this happened? This much was certain, that Mr. 
Chatteris wasat issue with the accountant of the company as to what became of 
the moneys, or how they came into the hands of Higgs; and the accountant, 
Mr. Wild, differed in his evidence from Mr. Chatteris’s view of the question. He 


| objected to Mr. Chatteris being called to give an account of these transac- 
tions; but at any rate, having been called, his evidence was taken de bene 


esse, but after examining him there-was no sort of objection to his evidence. 
They would recollect his (the learned counsel's) friend was anxious to close 
his evidence with Mr. Chatteris. The committee very judiciously left him 
to take whatever course he thought fit upon that subject. In the evidence 
they would find that Mr. Richards stated the committee had before them all 
the facts of the case, and he did not propose to call any further evidence, 
unless the committee wished to examine anybody as a witness. The 
chairman stated the committee would like to hear Mr. Pope before con- 
sidering the point. Mr. Pope objected to Mr. Richards’s statement, on the 
ground that the committee ought not to be asked to say what witnesses 
ought to be called. The committee-room was cleared. On all parties 
being called in, the chairman stated the committee had no suggestion to 
make as to the evidence which Mr. Richards should, in his discretion, offer. 
Mr. Richards stated, in the exercise of that unfettered discretion, he would 
put into the witness-box the accountant of the company, and who, as/}|. 
they had seen, contradicted Mr. Chatteris. The learned counsel proceeded 


he had raised, and which appeared to him to be an insuperable bar 
to giving anything under this bill,except a limited capital, say, of 
£23,000, or £25,000 (distinctly ear-marked for application to works), 


| what he would ask them next was, did they feel that they had 
| got to the bottom of these transactions, and were they able to say who 


were or were not the guilty parties in that respect? Mr. Wild, the ac-|}, 
countant, had raised the question whether any other collector paid to Higgs 
any of that money, and none of those collectors were called. What might} } 
be the result of further examination in judicial proceedings they could not 
at that moment say; therefore, departing from the question of principle, 
and putting it merely on the evidence before them, he said the question 
was not ripe for their decision, for they did not know all the facts of the 
case. Upon that second ground, not waiving in the slightest the first, upon 
which he had a very strong feeling, he asked the committee either to reject 
this bill wholly, or to pass it only to the extent of £23,000 or £25,000, as 
proved by Mr. Harris, and to do no other work whatever. That was the ap- 
plication he made to the committee upon the preamble of this bill, and it 
would be idle to consider any clause without infringing that principle, so 
long as he made the application that the bill ought not to be passed, be- 
cause the principle was fatal; and, if they departed from it, the conse- 
quence to other companies might become such as they could hardly affect 
to comprehend. 

The CuHarrman: Do you call any witnesses? 

Mr. Hore Scott: I have no evidence to call. My objection is one of 
principle. 

The committee-room was cleared. 

Upon counsel, agents, and parties being called in, 

The Cuarrman said: The committee are unanimously of opinion that 
the preamble of this bill is not proved. The committee have also unani- 
mously come to the decision to make a special report to the House, which 
report I will now read. The committee are satisfied, upon the evidence of 
the promoters, that for many years there bas been no sufficient audit or 
supervision of the accounts of the company, and that defalcations have 
occurred, extending over a period of six or seven years, and exceeding in 
amount £71,000. 

Mr. Parkes: There is one thing I should wish to mention, as to some- 
thing which appears in the evidence of Mr. Wild. The statement made is 
as if I had made the audit on the 2nd of March. Now, I went for the pur- 
pose of making an audit, but the only things I went through were the dis- 
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bursements. All the light account and the other matters were not ready. 
There was no audit at all; it was merely going through that one thing, the 
others not being ready for me. 








PMliscellaneous News. 
GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 





PRELIMINARY MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS. 


A Meeting of Shareholders of this Company was held at the Guildhall 
Coffee-House, on Thursday, April 29, “for the purpose of discussing the 
desirability of appointing a committee of investigation on behalf of the 
proprietors, of replacing the retiring directors by new ones, and of econo- 
mizing the revenue for the future by the reduction of the salaries of the 
directors, secretary, &c.”” Mr. Joun Gower, of 64, Bread Street, Cheap- 
side, a holder of 134 shares, was unanimously voted to the chair. 

The CuarmMan said he should have been very glad if some more able and 
efficient person than himself had been elected to preside, but he felt it his 
duty to give any information to his brother shareholders which he had ob- 
tained since the knowledge of the serious frauds committed upon the com- 
pany had been before the public. There was, as he knew, a strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction amongst the shareholders as to the character of the report 
which had been issued by the directors, showing the defalcations that had 
been going on for six or eight years, and they were met on that occasion for 
the purpose of devising some means whereby the good management of the 
company for the future might be secured. Although it was natural for 
them to feel strongly in reference to the heavy losses they had sustained, 
they must take care that they were not betrayed into any wild agitation, 
which must result in seriously deteriorating their property. There were 
many matters which required explanations, and it was their duty to see 
that all the affairs of the company were sifted to the bottom; but they 
must take heed lest by any false step they still further jeopardized their 
interests. 

Mr. Batiey said he was aware that the chairman and some other share- 
holders had had an interview with the directors, and it would be satisfactory 
to the meeting to know the result. 

The CuarrMan said the directors, as he thought, very judiciously, and 
he hoped with a sincere desire to promote the genera] interests of the com- 

any, invited some of the large shareholders to a conference on the previous 
Tg at which the state of affairs was discussed, and he (the chairman) 
confessed that the impression left on his mind was that there had been 
ave neglect on the part of the board. Remarks were made at that con- 
at with reference to the inner and outer offices, which no one could 
understand, because if the directors had no control over the outer office, 
their position was of no value. The directors called their attention to 
the fact that they could not be expected to prepare cash-books. Such a 
task was, perhaps, not within their province, but it was their duty to see 
that the work was properly done. (Hear, hear.) During the past six or 
eight years no balance-sheet had been issued to the shareholders, and he 
and several others had ascertained from the directors that no balance-sheet 
had been before them during that time. (“ Oh!” and “Shame.’’) It ap- 
peared, too, that the directors had been borrowing a large sum of money— 
£45,000—whether legally or illegally was a matter which would have to be 
decided ; but it had been done altogether without the knowledge of the 
shareholders, and one of the worst features of the case was that he feared, 
upon inquiry, it would be found that the interest paid on this sum had been 
covered up in the statements of accounts under a false name. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Of whom did they borrow it? 

Another SHAREHOLDER: Of their bankers and Sir Thomas Gabriel. 

The CHAIRMAN said another grave defect to which he called the attention 
of the directors was the constantly increasing arrears of rental. In the 
Surrey Gas Company, which did a business similar in extent, there was an 
outstanding claim of about £20,000 against their customers, but the directors 
of this company had allowed the arrears to run up to £65,000 without being 
aware of the fact. (Shame.) The-directors now sought to throw the blame 
upon the officers, but the shareholders would take care that the subordinates 
were not saddled with a responsibility which belonged to the executive. 
(Cheers.) He had distinctly told them that men of ordinary business quali- 
fications could not have failed to discover these defalcations. For instance, 
they had been paying their collectors. by commission, and if on any one 
occasion they had taken the trouble to calculate the sum collected which 
that commission represented, they would have found that in one year they 
paid commission on £10,000, and in another year £22,000, which had never 
come into the coffers of the company at all. There was a question raised 
before the committee of the House of Commons as to whether the directors 
had been legally receiving from the company anything more than £1000 a 
year in fees. By their original Act it was provided that, until gas could be 
supplied te the citizens of the maximum quality at 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, 
and the shareholders received 10 ol cent. upon that price, the directors 
should not receive more than £1000 a year. It was said, indeed, that that 
Act was superseded by the Act of 1860; but he (the chairman) would be 
one to ask the board not only to return all they had received beyond the 
£1000 a year, but other moneys which belonged to the shareholders, 

A SHAREHOLDER : Did they offer to return any portion ? 

The CuatrMan : No. 

Mr. BattEy: There was an intimation from them that, until they got us 
into smooth waters, they would forego their fees for the future. 

A SHAREHOLDER: I should like to know whether those who have called 
us together have any definite plan of action to lay before us. 

The CuarrMAN said he would call upon Dr. Buss, who had convened the 
meeting, to state his views on the subject. 

Dr. Buss said he wished it to be understood that it had not been possible, 
in the short interval of time since the issuing of the directors report, to 
take the necessary preliminary steps to render the proceedings of this meet- 
ing binding upon the shareholders. Still it was considered desirable that 
there should be an opportunity given to the shareholders to initiate some 
measures, or, at least, to ascertain what they were prepared to pledge them- 
selves to. They all naturally felt a at the robbery which had been 
perpetrated, and the objects they should keep in view were to ascertain with 
whom the blame Jay, to punish, if possible, the guilty party, and to adopt 
some means to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity. He moved— 
“That a shareholders committee of investigation be appointed, to consist 
of six proprietors, with power to call in extra aid if necessary, and to report 
to a future meeting of shareholders.” 

Mr. ATRELL, in seconding the motion, said that, in 1860, he brought the 
state of the arrears of gas-rental before the directors, and therefore they 
could not plead that they were not aware of the state of the account. The 











result of his interference on that occasion was that the shareholders had 
never had a balance-shect given to them since. To that fact the defalcations 
of Benjamin Higgs were attributable. He had no hesitation in asserting 
that the directors were no longer worthy of the confidence of the shareholders, 
(Cheers.) The allusion that had been made to Sir Thomas Gabriel brought 
a curious coincidence to his recollection. When Redpath was being examined 
before the magistrates, Sir Peter Laurie, addressing the directors of the 
Great Northern, said: ‘If you had kept your accounts as we do at the Union 
Bank, this would not have occurred.” I 

similar class was a defaulter at the Union Bank. (Laughter.) At the 
hearing of the case against Overend, Gurney, and Co., Sir Thomas Gabriel, 
the deputy-chairman of the Great Central Company, said to the defendants: 
“ You were the trustees of that property, and you should have looked after 
it.’ Now, Sir Thomas Gabriel was a trustee of the property of the Central 
Gas Consumers Company, and why did he not look after it? He did not 
know that he had gota Higgs in the office. He (Mr. Atrell) had no confi- 
dence in the present board, nor in the staff of officers, with the exception of 
Mr. Harris, the company’s engineer—(hear, hear)—who had kept the ship 
afloat—(cheers)—and therefore he seconded the motion for a committee of 
investigation. 

Mr. Hence said the practical point for consideration was whether the 
directors had shown such an inexcusable lack of vigilance as to justify the 
appointment of a committee of investigation. The principal charge against 
rm seemed to be that they allowed so large a sum to be shown on their 
books as arrears when the slightest investigation would have disclosed the 
actual state of affiairs. The directors, when charged with withholding the 
balance-sheet by which this could have been known to the shareholders at 
large, sheltered themselves under the Act of 1860, which they stated required 
them to present their accounts in the form lately adopted. Now, whatever form 
of account the Secretary of State required to be laid before him under the pro- 
visions of that Act, it was clear that a proper balance-sheet ought regularly 
to have been submited to the shareholders. But the directors could not have ex- 
amined the balance-sheet themselves, or _ must have perceived that, — 
the income of the company had increased only £11,000 between 1860 and 1867, 
the arrears had increased £34,000. If they had taken the trouble to com- 
pare their own accounts with the accounts of other companies, as published 
in the JournaL or Gas LicutinG, they would have made some most 
astounding discoveries as to the proportion which the arrears in the Great 
Central Company bore to those of other similar undertakings. There was 
one advantage likely to arise from Higgs’s frauds—it would help to disabuse 
the public mind as to the utility of employing public auditors. The direc- 
tors had just been foiled in their application to Parliament, the answer of 
the committee of the House of Commons practically being that they would 
not be party to placing more money in the hands of those who had allowed 
£71,000 to be misappropriated. Probably, if a new directorate was formed, 
the Legislature might deal leniently with the company, and even allow the 
loss which they had sustained to be spread over a series of years. 

Mr. WREN, as a large holder of joint-stock property, expressed his sym- 
pathy with the views of the chairman, that the meeting should do nothing 
rashly, or that would tend to damage their interest. He had had an inter- 
view with the chairman and deputy-chairman of the company that day, and 
found that they were opposed to the notion of having a committee of inves- 
tigation, believing that nothing could be elicited by that means, and that 
the appointment would be injurious in a public pointof view. They also 
stated that they had no objection to the addition of one or two shareholders 
on the board, and that, from the number of proxies they had received they 
believed the report which they had issued was accepted by the majority of 
the shareholders. 

Mr. ArTREL£ made an observation to the effect that the shares of the 
company were now only worth lds. 6d. in the pound. 

r. Battery doubted very much the correctness of Mr. Atrell’s remark, 
and thought such statements, unless they could be substantiated, ought not 
to be made, as they were very damaging. 

A SHAREHOLDER said, whatever Mr. Atrell’s opinion might be, he 
might tell the meeting that he had that day bought 75 shares, for which he 
paid £11 each. 

Mr. Batiey said another statement made by Mr. Atrell was erroneous. 
He had told the meeting that the arrears exceeded the rental of the com- 
pany. The fact was, the rental of the company was £84,000, while the 
arrears had never been more than £65,000. 

Mr. Jackson doubted whether there was any real depreciation in the 
value of the property of the company. With regard to the defalcations, 
there was nothing but what economy and honesty would enable them to get 
over in a few years. As to the consumers of gas in the City, he thought 
they had no right to complain if no reduction in price should take place, 
seeing that all the defalcations had occurred through the negligence of 
their own official auditors, acting under the direction of members of their 
own court. With reference to the company’s bill in Parliament, he be- 
lieved that if there was a satisfactory board of directors appointed, in whom 
the shareholders and the public could have confidence, the House of Com- 
mons would suspend its Standing Orders, as it did in the case of the Shef- 
field Water oe in 1864, to fecilitate the oe of a bill to help the 
company out of their difficulties. While he could not but blame the account- 
ant and auditors severely for the laxity which had characterized them in 
the discharge of their duties, he strongly — to the course pursued by 
the board in the willingness they showed to sacrifice these officials, as 
though they were the only Jonahs aboard the ship. He hoped that, unless 
the directors gave a better account of themselves on the morrow, the share- 
holders would steadily refuse to re-elect them. 

The resolution was then put and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. CHARLES Buss moved—‘“ That the four retiring directors having for- 
feited the confidence of the shareholders, their places be not filled up until 
the committee of investigation have made their report.” 

Mr. DwarsBer seconded the motion. He thought the directors had no 
claim upon the sympathy of the shareholders, inasmuch as they sought to 
exonerate themselves by throwing all the blame upon their underlings, men 
who were certainly not the best in the City of London. They spoke of 
the delinquent Higgs as “‘an able accountant,” and they remunerated him 
at the rate of £140 a year. If the shareholders desired to promote honesty 
in the management of public companies they could not be too strong in 
their reprobation of the present ; and, for his own » he would 
rather lose twice the amount he had at stake in the eae | than hold up 
his hands for the election of one of the retiring directors. Nothing short of 
turning the whole of them out would meet the justice of the case. He 
would say to his fellow-shareholders, ‘‘ If we cannot hold our property with- 
out shame, let us give it up for the sake of example.” 

After some further conversation, the motion was put and agreed to. 

The Cuaremax wished the shareholders to understand that, if they adopted 
the report of the directors, they would make themselves liable for the 
£45,000 borrowed. 


However, the next offender of aj; 
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Mr. Jackson moved, and Mr. Tann seconded the following resolution, | the hour fixed for the commencement of business, the spacious room in 
which was adopted :—‘“ That the chairman of this —s be requested to | which the meetings of this company are usually held was crowded to excess. 
move at the general meeting to be holden to-morrow, that this meeting | On the chairman and directors making their appearance, they were received 
decline to receive or adopt the report of the directors, or render themselves | with loud expressions of disapprobation. 
liable for the £45,000 irregularly borrowed, until they have had further The CuarRMAN said: Gentlemen, may I ask you, as a great favour, 

tion given them in the report of an independent committee of | that you will allow this meeting to be conducted with quietness and order? 
investigation.” Every one shall have a fair opportunity of speaking. If you will accord 

The CuarrMan said the directors had sent out proxies, and made a state- | that to me, as the chairman of the board, I will take care that every one on 
ment that they had a prospect of paying 5 per cent. in the next few years. | that side of the room who has anything to address to the meeting shall be 
As they were not in a position to do anything of the kind, their conduct | fully heard. (Hear, hear.) Iam sure that, in the position of great diffi- 
involved an attempt to obtain proxies under false pretences. He hoped the | culty we now find ourselves, we shall best consult our own comfort and the 
shareholders would work harmoniously, and unite in the endeavour to place | ultimate good of the company by adopting this course. 
their affairs under re management. A SHAREHOLDER: I move that this meeting be adjourned to some other 

On the motion of Mr. ATRELL, seconded by Mr. BatLEy, a vote of thanks | room where we can have better accommodation. (Hear, hear.) 
was given to the chairman, and the proceedings then terminated. The CxargMan directed inquiry to be made whether the large hall at the 

: top of the building was to be had, and it being found to be disengaged, the 
HALF-YEARLY MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS. meeting immediately adjourned there. ; ' 

The Thirty-Sixth Half-Yearly Ordinary Meeting of the Shareholders of | The Secrerary (Mr. Massey) read the notice convening the meeting. 
this Company was held at the London Tavern, a Street, on The report of the directors (which appeared in the last number of the 
Friday, April 30—Alderman Dakin in the chair. Long before six o’clock, | JourNnat) and the following statements of account were then taken as read :— 

GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 
Half Year ending December 31, 1868. 
No. 1.—STATEMENT OF SHARE AND LOAN CAPITAL, December 31, 1868. 
Act of Maximum Divi- | | 
Parliament | Description en Number | Nominal Called Total | Amount Total 
regulating the | of authorized, or | of Shares | Amount of up id not paid up or Amounts 
Capital of | Capital. Interest issued. } Shares. per Share. | aoe See | unissued. authorized. 
the Company. | paid. | 
| | £200,000 
r Share led | | | share. 
14 & 15 Vict. Dividend | } - 
’ a 20,000 | £10 £10 | £10 Nil. 
cap. 69. os 10 per cent. ’ | | £66,000 
Debenture. | debenture. 
Dr. No. 2.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT, for the Half Year ending December 31, 1868. Cr. 
Expended | Total Certified Received Total 
this to Dec. 31, Receipts to during Receipts to 
Half Year. 1868. June 24, 1868. Half Year. Dec. 31, 1868. 
£# se 4. S- 0 & £ 8. d. £ s @, S «4 
Land, works, plant, parliamentary and prelimi- | Ordinary shares + « «| 200,000 0 0 Nil 200,000 0 0 
nary expenses, office furniture,&c. . . . . Nil. | 255,518 10 8 [| Debentures. . . . . . .| 66,000 0 0 _ i 66,000 0 0 
Balance of capital account . . . . « « « e itd | 10,481 9 4 
rts, oR Cadey So 4 iP 'g266,000 0 0 8 ___ Total Terres $Les 
Dr. No. 3.—REVENUE ACCOUNT, for the Half Year ending December 31, 1868. Cr. 
To Manufacture of gas— £ a &@ £ «8. d. | By Sale of gas— £ s. d, £ 8s. &@ 
Coals, including carriage dues, &c. (see Common gas (189,116,700 cubic feet, at 4s. 
Agoount No.6) . . »« « « - -| 19,920 3 6 per 1000 cubic feet). . . . . . «| 937,823 611 
Ae! wy and other materials, &c. _. 979 5 5 Public lighting and under contracts . 4,630 3 8 
Salaries of superintendents and officers —_—_ —- 
"oA ee De Pe ee . 170 0 0 42,453 10 7 
Wages at works (manufacture). . . . 5,397 16 11 Lessbaddebts. . .. £652 19 4! 
Repairs and manitenance of works and Deduct cash received. . . 3 0 0) 
plant, including renewal of retorts, ma- ——| 
chines, apparatus, materials, and labour| 1,647 7 11 £649 19 4, 
—- ee Allowances . 62 14 1, 
28,114 13 9 a 712 13 5 
Less old materials sold ° 2 9 7 Se 41,740 17 2 
28,086 4 2 Sale of residual products— | 
Distribution of gas— GCobean@teseme . . 2. sw se we «@ 9,762 17 4 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of, Tar and ammoniacalliquor. . .. . 2,377 10 8 
mains and service-pipes, including ma- peunasees — 
terials, laying and paving, and labour . 2,882 7 1 | 12,140 8 0 
Salaries of inspectors, assistant inspectors, Less allowances. é 33 9 10 
and clerks in Light Office. . . .. 6ll 1 2 ——| 12,106 18 2 
Meters—repairing, renewing, and refixing 715 4 4 Transfer fees, &c. J 812 6 
4,158 12 7 
Public lamps— ‘ , 
Lighting, repairing, &c. . 976 15 0 
Rents, rates, and taxes. 638 0 7 
Management— | 
Directorsallowance ...... =. 750 0 0 
Salaries of secretary, chief engineer, and j 
CE Soe oe ok ae 775 0 0 | 
Collectorscommission. . .... .| 607 1111 | 
Stationery, printing, and general charges 444 4 2 | 
Company’sauditors ..... .,. 4413 0 | 
Income-tax on salaries oa 9416 10 | 
| 2,616 5 11 
Public officers— 
(Company’s proportion.) 
Gas referees . Ae ee # od ) 
Chief gas examiner. 4's ca @ 188 0 6 
Officialauditor. .... e « ) 
RR a a a ea ree | 163 3 5 
Interest on temporary loans . eo 3 of 1,849 6 7 
Balanee carried to net revenue account. | 16,179 10 1 
| £53,856 7 10 ee, ee eee dt is “ £53,856 7 10 
Dr. No. 4.—NET REVENUE ACCOUNT, for the Half Year ending December 31, 1868. Cr. 
be & oe 24] @ «el 
To Interest on debentures accrued to December 31, 1868 . ‘ 1,650 0 O § By Balance of net revenue, June 30,1868 . . .| 12,262 7 5 
Balance of net revenue elo els ecg. K 4% ‘ 15,792 6 Less dividends declared for the half year end- 
ing that day be a Bea, Se serie 10,000 0 0 | 
| | $808 7 5 
Balance from Revenue Account, No. 3 . : 15,179 19 1 
Sele OEM ES MEL ee a a age ke eee _... Sink Me RAE Gan £17,442 6 6 
No. 5.—INSURANCE-FUND ACCOUNT. ; 
No, 5a.—DEPRECIATION-FUND ACCOUNT. The company have at present neither of these accounts. 
No. 58.—CONTINGENT-FUND ACCOUNT. 
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No. 6.—STATEMENT OF COALS USED during the Half Year ending December 31, 1868. 
+ ange € Coal In Store, Received | Used In Store, 
l Description of Coal. June 24, 1868. during Half Year. | during Half Year. Dec. 31, 1868. 
7 ey 
at - = i aa  —_———$_$—$ _—— 
Tons. Tons. } Tons. Tons. 
Common 3,499 23,007 24,308 2,198 
Cannel. : 3,147 1,499 2,614 2,032 
i | ot +a ee, gC errs 
No. 7.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS made and disposed of during the Half Year ending December 31, 1868. 
; +: ’ . | oe 7 = _ 
| } Used in | 
In Store, Made | Manufacture _ Sold In Store, 
June 3C, 1868. during Half Year. | during Half Year. during Half Year. Dec. 31, 1868. 
= aaa tinea ended aes 
| Coke— 
ef --» ! chaldrons 25,833 5,453 21,270 | 2,350 
| Breeze 2,080 1,650 | 580 } 
.  peenre gallons 247,000 239,400 32,000 | 
a +s wn’ 6 ~ ¢ 
{| Ammoniacal liquor. ie 482,108 476,238 37,990 1| 
| | canneries “ sy ; ae . | 
i! Dr. GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET, on December 31, 1868. Cr. | 
| | £ os. d. £ 8. d. £ 3s. 4. |i 
|| To Capital account— By Cash at bankers. . . . . | 1,830 11 4 
} Balance at credit thereof (Account No. 4 10,481 9 4 Ditto ditto, debenture interest ‘ 25 4 4 
Net revenue account— 1 | 1,355 15 8 
Balance at credit thereof (Account No. 3) . 15,792 6 6 Stores on hand, viz. :— ee ‘ | 
Gas consumption short journaled . ; 6,699 2 0 Coals . © ¢ 3,780 12 11 
| eee eee ei than 534 17 10 Coke and breeze . . 1,100 5 0 1] 
{| Interest accrued and unpaid on debentures to Dec. 31, 1868 1,658 1 1 Tar and other products % 24517 3 | 
| Amount due for coals to sundry tradesmen and others . 26,132 15 4 Sundry stores 5,561 5 4 | 
Ditto for wages and contingene to Dec. 31, 1868 1,135 6 11 10,688 0 6 
| Temporary loans . — 45,000 0 0 Outstanding accounts due to the company, 
} viz.:— | , 
} Lightaeccount . . . . 25,233 9 10 | 
Coke and other residuals . 1,495 16 3 
Sundry accounts ‘ 1,982 1 10 | 
— —! 28,701 721 | 
Defaleations . 66,688 14 11 {| 
£107,433 19 0 £107,433 19 0 | 
I certify that the balance of net revenue of il Gas Consumers Company, for the half year ending the 31st day of December, 1868, is £15,792 6s. 6d. ; i 
| but, under existing circumstances, no part thereof can be appropriated for dividend on the share capital of the company, unless with the sanction of Parliament. 
| April 22, 1869. Cuas, H. Parkes, Official Auditor. 
| We have examined the above accounts, and certify them to be correct. , 
| G. C. Beoxre (of the firm of Begbie, Robinson, and Hockley), ’ 


H. Cuarrenris (of the firm of Chatteris, Nichols, and Chatteris), § 


On the formal motion being made—‘‘ That the seal of the company be 
affixed to the register of proprietors,”’ 

Mr. WREN said: It would be a satisfaction, sir, to a large body of share- 
holders, in consequence of reports which have appeared in the daily papers 
|| that the seal of the cc 

know from you that the register represents 20,000 shares, and that you 
|'no reason for suspecting forgery in this direction. (Hear, hear.) 








any has been used for the purpose of ey to | 
ave | informed of it, by the secretary, who came to my house—on the 


The CuarrMan: I beg to say, in answer to this inquiry, that the direc- | 


tors instructed the auditors to make a special memorandum on this péint, 
| in addition to the one they usually make, and the result is. as every one 
|, who has read their report is aware, that they certify to having gone care- 
|| fully through the debenture and share accounts, in which they have no 
reason to suspect the slightest irregularity. (Cheers.) 
| A SHAREHOLDER: May I ask how it is that the meeting is called for such 
an inconvenient hour of the day ? 
‘| The Caarrman: It has been our custom, ever since the formation of the 








company, to hold the meetings of sharcholders at six o’clock in the evening, | 


and I may mention that on one oceasion we broke through the rule, and 
called the meeting for the middle of the day, but ‘it was so unsatisfactory 
that the proprietors then present almost refused to proceed with the business 
for which they were convened. We have not, therefore, since attempted to 
| alter the practice of holding the meeting in the evening. 

A SHAREHOLDER: It was stated in the House of Commons that you have 

been borrowing money for years past to pay the dividends, 

The Cuatrrman: Will you allow the business to proceed in the ordinary 
';way? Lintend to move—* That the report and accounts be adopted.”” But 
|| before doing that, I wish, with your permission, to make some remarks to 
|} you. (Hear, hear.) When I have made those remarks, and moved the reso- 
|| lution, which I suppose will be seconded, it will be open to any shareholder 
| to ask whatever questions he pleases, or to make any observations that may 

occur to him. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ATrreti: Before you proceed any further, I wish to know whether 
| you are prepared to place the resignation of the board in the hands of the 
|meeting. (Cheers.) It would save a great deal of discussion, and prevent 
|a great deal of ill feeling. (Hear, hear.) 
| The Cuarnman: I beg to state, in answer to that question, that the 

directors are prepared to take the vote of the shareholders with reference to 
| what is proper to be done. (Hear, hear.) And I beg also to state, on behalf 
| of the board, that, if they have ceased to retain the confidence of the share- 
; holders, they will at once resign their seats—(cheers)—but I cannot help 
| saying that this is not beginning the meeting in that style which reasoning 
|men, having to do with a very large question, ought to begin it. I do not 
| know what that gentleman’s views are, but you must remember that we are 
dealing with some very important interests, and whatever is done should be 
|| done deliberately, and upon the best consideration. (Hear, hear.) I invite 
|| the meeting to give such consideration to the business of the meeting before 
| they come to any such conclusion as that pointed to by the honourable pro- 
|prietor. I have to ask you again to give the questions that come before you 
the best and most careful consideration. I have a difficult task to perform ; 
you know we are surrounded by difficulties, and it isa matter very painful 
to me that at this, the thirty-sixth half-yearly meeting of the company, 
which I have hitherto conducted with so much pleasure, and hitherto with 
so much success to all concerned, we have now to attend here under such 
widely different circumstances. I must therefore ask, in justice to the 
directors, and for the sake of the interests of all concerned, that you will 
give me fair play in the task which I have to perform. (Hear, hear.) That 
being accorded me, I will proceed to make the few remarks which I intended 
to offer to the meeting. Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I should make 
a very lengthened speech to you, because the directors, in the exercise of 
their judgment, conceived it to be their duty to put before you a carefully 
prepared report, stating all the circumstances of the case to the best of their 
ability, that you might know exactly how matters have occurred, and what 




















Public Accountants. | | 


consequences have resulted. They likewise sent you the auditors report at 
full length, so that you have the whole circumstances, as far as they are || 
known, clearly before you. Now,in making the few remarks I have to | 
make, I beg to state, in the first instance, that immediately the directors | | 
were informed of this unhappy transaction—it was on the Sunday I rl 
onday 
morning we had a meeting at the deputy-chairman’s house and at the offices | | 
of the company, and we then directly informed you by circular, so that all 
arties might know that a fraud of this character, and to a very large extent, | 
fad been perpetrated. I assure you it was with the deepest consterna- 
tion and the utmost amazement we heard of this transaction. When I 
heard of it on the Sunday evening I supposed it was a matter which 
might amount to £200 or £300, and I came to the office on the Monday 
expecting to find it was something of that kind. But, as our inquiries 
extended, we found that, instead of that, the defalcations were of a most 
alarming nature ; for not only had money been abstracted from the produce 
of the works, but cheques had been stolen, and further investigations brought 
to light the fact that a systematic robbery had been carried on for some 
years. We at once took the books of the company, and placed them in the 
hands of Messrs. Begbie and Chatteris—(‘‘Oh, oh!” and laughter)—we 
gave them instructions to make the most searching inquiry with regard to 
this matter, and directly they made their report to us, which was on the 22nd 
of this month, the following day we had our report ready to send to you. 
Within a day of our knowing the amount of these defalcations the share- 
holders had all the information we possessed sent to them. I mention this 
because it has been remarked to me, and to the board generally, that we were 
slow to inform our shareholders of the extent of the calamity which had 
befallen us. I beg to assure you that it was not so, and that the very next | 
day after we had received the information, that information was given to the 
shareholders at large. Now, gentlemen, I have stated to you the astonish- 
ment and amazement with which we found that a system of peculation had | 
been carried on in our office for a period of seven years—(‘ Shame ’’)—and | 
the more so that we believed we were surrounded by old and faithful officers 
and servants. (‘‘Oh, oh!’ and laughter.) I say, we believed it, but we 
find out that it was notso. (Laughter, and cries of ‘‘Shame.””) Gentlemen, 
it is very easy to be wise after the event. We had every reason for so 
believing that our officers and clerks, who had been in our employment from 
the commencement of the company, and whose conduct, as far as we knew, | 
had theretofore been unexceptionable—we had no reason, I say, to suppose | 
that they were giving way to extravagance, any one of them, or that anything 
was occurring in our office which was objectionable and wicked to the extent 
proved. I may mention, with regard to the officers, that our secretary, who 
bas been with us from the beginning, holds, with his family, an interest of 
£29,000 in the concern. The directors and their friends have upwards of 
£50,000 in the concern, and therefore we had every motive and reason for | 
taking the utmost precautions, and for seeing that the affairs of the company 
were managed in a proper and fitting manner. And I say again that, believing 
they were so conducted, it was with the utmost astonishment and consterna- | 
tion that the truth respecting them was made known tous. Well, gentlemen, 
it is said now, we ought to have known that this man Higgs was livin 
in an ostentatious, extravagant, and unsuitable manner. (‘So you ought.”” 
The honourable proprietor says, ‘So you ought.” I ask any gentleman ac- | 
a with the course of business upon a large scale, either that of a private 
tm or a public company, whether, if he has a number of clerks in his establish- 
ment who come to their dyties at the allotted hour in the morning, who dis- 
charge those duties quietly and regularly, and then depart to their homes 
at night—does it ever occur to him to know where those clerks lived, or 
how they disposed of their money? (‘‘ You ought to have known.) It is 
very easy for gentlemen to say, “‘ You ought to have known,” I sa 
it is impossible we could have known. (Oh, oh!” and interruption. 
may say that there are some of our shareholders who live in the immediate 
neighbourhood where Higgs lived—I do not know whether any of them are 
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here to-night—they knew the style in which he was living, and if they had 
had the kindness and consideration to inform the directors of the unsuitable 
and extravagant style in which one of their clerks lived, we should have 
been very much indebted to them. Two or three days after the discovery of 
the frauds, the City solicitor said to me, ‘‘So Prince Higgs, my neighbour, 
isappeared—gone off in gas, or something of that kind. He has been 
living in a style of extravagance, has been building a fine house and stables, 
and has been outbidding me and my father-in-law in the purchase of land.” 
I said, ‘‘ Pray why did you not tell me this before, and not wait till after 
the discovery?” “Oh,” he said, ‘‘the report in circulation was that he 
isa relation of yours, and I might have been considered impertinent in 
making such a communication to you.” 
those who have lived in the neighbourhood to make these remarks, but I 
repeat that, as far as the directors were concerned, we had no means of 
knowing, and we certainly had no knowledge of it. If we had for a moment 
had the slightest suspicion that one of our clerks was living in that style, 
he would not have been in our office one day without a proper inquiry being 
made into the circumstances. But, gentlemen, I say it again, that we were 
satisfied with the ability, the regularity, and the order with which every- 
thing in the office appeared to be conducted, and we had every reason to 
so satisfied. We were surrounded by the same circumstances that we had 
been for the last 18 years, and I may say that we had auditors of the most 
t 


accounts was quite sufficient—— (Disapprobation.) Well, gentlemen, I 
will finish my story by saying that directly we found out what had occurred, 
we took the most prompt measures which the criminal officers of this City 
knew of for the detection of the fugitive and vagabond; but I regret to say 
that up to the present time we have not the slightest trace of his where- 
abouts. I may say that we have five detective officers on the look-out for 
him, and we were enabled to obtain sya hs, which we have sent to all 
the outports. At first we thought he had gone by the steamer on the Saturday 
succeeding the date of his absconding, but on making further inquiry it 
turned out not to be so. I can only state that every effort to find him out 
we shall make. Now, gentlemen, there is one thing amongst all this 
misfortune which is satisfactory to us, and that is, to know that the 
consumers accounts are correct. The system of peculation has not ex- 
tended in that direction, and it is gratifying to know that we have 
no accounts to settle with the customers of the ope gp A (Hear, hear.) 
We have something like 6000 consumers in the City of London—our trade 
is most prosperous in that respect—and, in the midst of our great misfor- 
tune, it is a very aoe circumstance to us that their accounts are not 
in the slightest degree liable to be impeached. (Cheers.) With reference to 
these frauds of Higgs, we have no reason to believe there was any com- 
licity with the officers of the company, and yet it passes our understanding 
iow eso frauds could possibly have been carried on without knowledge on 
the part of some of them. As far, however, as we have yet gone, we have 
no reason to believe there was complicity with any one in the office. The 
accounts were so managed that the proof-sheets of the collectors, as they 
were brought in, were passed on and posted to the consumers credit in the 
general ledger, and other sheets, as you are aware from the statements in 
the report, were substituted and passed to the bankers. I regret to say that 
our chief accountant, who ought to have made his cash-book up from the 
documents themselves, was content to copy from the bankers book, so falsely 
made up into his cash-book. 
A SHaREHOLpveER: I dare say Higgs did it for him. 
The CuarnMAN: Ido not know how that was, but I think it is just to 
say that it was impossible any body of directors could have suspected, in the 
face of the character I have given to the officers, in the face of the regularity 
of their proceedings, that from the year 1862 a system of fraud could have 
been carried on without anything to excite suspicion. We had our weekly 
meetings, at which the bankers book and the cash-book were regularly 
produced before us, and we compared the one with the other, and took care 
to ascertain that what was passed to the bankers was passed through the 
cash-book and the other books in the office. In doing so the directors 
thought they had done that which would be an effectual mode of preventing 
or detecting anything like peculation of the accounts. (‘‘No, no; certainly 
not.”) Well, it is easy to say so now. Another thing, too, I may tell you— 
we had a statement of the revenue due and of the arrears, brought up each 
week, and we saw what was paid each week; and we had the collectors 
before us every week. Now we find that the true arrears-book was brought 
up to us and the false one was kept below; and so an ingenious system of 
fraud was perpetrated by this one man in an office where there were five 
other clerks, and carried on successfully to such an extent. 
A SHAREHOLDER: Will you have the kindness to explain why the col- 
lectors brought the money to the office ? 
The CuarRMAN: One collector especially, in defiance of the orders of the 
board, brought his cash to the office instead of taking it to the bankers. 
The SHAREHOLDER: Only one? 
The CHarrMAN: Only one regularly, and two others, who were his assist- 
ants, occasionally. The one, who is the oldest collector we have, I suppose 
to save himself a walk to the bank, used to bring his money always to the 
office, and so put it into the power of the delinquent to abstract the funds, 
The SHAREHOLDER: Was that with the knowledge of the secretary ? 
The CHAIRMAN: I regret to say it was with the knowledge of the secre- 


ate SmaRRnOLDER : Will you allow me to ask what was the salary of 
iggs! 

The CHarnMan: £145. 

The SHAREHOLDER : I want to know—— (Interruption, and cries of ‘‘ We 
know all about this——’’) 

A SHarenouper: I wish to ask who checked the collectors books? 
(Renewed interruption.) 

The CuarrMan : I wish to explain to the proprietors—— (“‘ We know all 
that. What are you going to do? that is the point.” ‘* We don’t want to 
hear all this.” ‘*You have given us that in the report.” ‘Let us hear 
what you are going to do for us; that’s what we want to hear.” ‘Shame- 
ful!” ‘Chair, chair.’ ‘‘ Question, question.””) Gentlemen, I must ask 
you, will you allow me to finish ? (Hear, hear.) I wish to explain a ques- 
tion about the balance-sheet, which is a very important matter. You will 
all remember that from the commencement of the company up to the year 
1861 there was a balance-sheet and revenue account regularly forwarded to 
the shareholders. This balance-sheet, if it had been continued in the form 
in which it is now —_ presented, would have enabled not only the direc- 
tors, but every shareholder to know exactly the state of the arrears of the 
company, and it could not have been otherwise but that we should have 
found out the defalcations that were taking place; but the legislation of 
1860 directed that the Secre of State, through the Board of Trade, 
should prescribe the mode of rendering the accounts of all the metropolitan 
gas companies, so as to keep them all uniform ; so that ever since 1860 the 
only statement of account sent to you has been one headed “‘ Annual State- 





Now, I say it is all very well for | 


undoubted ability and repute. (Laughter.) Their names affixed to our | 














ment of Accounts, showing the actual state and condition of the concerns of 
the Great Central Gas Company for the twelve months ended the 3lst day 
of December.’’ Now, that was prescribed by Act of Parliament, and that 
is the form which has ever since been adopted by your board and circulated 
to you, and it is upon that your dividends have been declared. (Inter- 
ruption.) 

A SHAREHOLDER: That was not a form for the shareholders; it was a 
form for the Secretary of State. (Hear, hear.) 

The CuarrMan : No; for the shareholders. (Renewed interruption.) 

A SHAREHOLDER: There was nothing to prevent you sending us a 
balance-sheet. (Hear, hear.) 

Another SHAREHOLDER: Was there a balance-sheet ever seen in the 
office? I believe not. 

Another SHAREHOLDER: I think we ought to hear the chairman first, 
and then ask questions, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Frankiin: We must all feel that the directors are in a position of 
great difficulty. I am sure they are desirous of extending to us the privi- 
lege they ask for themselves, and therefore I think it is desirable and right 
we should hear what they have to say. Iam as anxious as any one mere 
to have a full explanation, but let us hear the chairman first. (Hear, hear.) 

A SHAREHOLDER: We know it all; we have got it all in the report. 

The CHatrMAN: You have not the explanation as to the form of the) 
accounts there. After 1861 the new form of accounts was circulated to you. | 
This form was brought up to the board signed by the auditors, and then it | 
was countersigned by me and circulated among the shareholders; and I say | 
this was a correct account of the revenue of the company; the earnings | 
were correct, and the dividends paid in consequence were correct, and this 
is likewise as copious a statement of the affairs of the company as the other, | 
with the exception that the arrears are not therein stated. That has been 
the great misfortune; it is that which has deceived the board and deceived 
you, and Jed in a great degree to this calamity. Well, gentlemen, it may 
naturally enough be said, ‘*‘ How could all this money be abstracted without | 
the directors feeling the want of it?’’ (Hear, hear.) It is a natural ques- | 
tion. The fact is we did feel the want of it. We knew that within a} 
few thousand pounds we had exhausted our capital upon works; we knew | 
that we wanted a certain amount for stores, and a certain amount—between | 
£30,000 and £40,000—to enable us to give credit in transacting our business, | 
And you will recollect that at the last meeting, or the meeting before, I told 

ou that we were deficient in working cspital, and should have to go to Par- 
iament for the purpose of obtaining it; the company was flourishing, and 
that is the reason we did not discover the deficiency. | 

A SHAREHOLDER: ‘There was a deficiency, and yet the company was | 
flourishing! (Laughter and interruption.) 

The CHarrMAN: Well, gentlemen, I have told you our misfortune, and I 
have told you the way in which it occurred, and we have likewise told it to 
you in detail in the report. The honourable proprietor says that I stated 
the company was flourishing although there was a > (Hear, hear.) | 
I take up the challenge and I say it is flourishing, and I tell the proprietors 
that they may blame us—and we admit we are open to blame—but we charge 
upon them that they ought to give us credit for eighteen years of hard work, 
during which we have brought the company into an unparalleled state of 
prosperity. (Laughter.) And I tell them now that, if they look to the 
accounts before them, they will find that we have the large amount of 
£28,163 to the credit of the revenue of the company at the end of the present 
quarter. I say that is evidence of very great prosperity indeed, and I claim 
credit to the directors for it; and I ask the shareholders to take into account, 
when they are bemoaning the cloud that hangs over the company, that we 
have a splendid business, and that we have raised it to a pitch of prosperity 
unexampled among gas companies. (No, no.) I say that our trade is pro- 

ressing in the most successful manner, and we, the directors, take credit 
for that; for I can tell you, if it had not been for the exertions of the 
directors in the past with regard to the revenue and with regard to getting 
the business together, you would never have had the money for an unprin- 
cipled vagabond to rob you to the extent Higgs has done. (Laughter.) 
Another thing is this : ou look to the accounts, as stated by the auditors, 
you will find that the adverse balance against the company, as comparing 
the assets with the liabilities, even after these defalcations, amounts only to 
£36,351. We have been robbed of no less than £71,214, and yet, notwith- 
standing that, the adverse balance is only £36,351; for, if you turn to the 
end of the auditors report, you will find that, up to the 3lst of March, 1869, 
the liabilities of the company amounted to £337,396, and the assets to 
301,045. Therefore I take up the challenge of the honourable proprietor, 
and I say that, notwithstanding these misfortunes have hap me the com- 
pany is still in a prosperous and thriving condition; and that we are ina 
position, if we hold together, and do not mar our prospects by intestine 
quarrels, to maintain that success, and to retrieve those heavy losses which 
have been a source of the deepest regret to your directors. Now, gentlemen, 
I wish to inform the meeting of another matter which has been a very great 
source of disappointment to the directors during the past week. We applied, 
as you know, to Parliament, for the purpose of raising £100,000 of new 
share capital, with £25,000 of debentures, intending to enlarge our works to 
the extent of £23,000 ; and, after finding out these defalcations, we intended 
to ask Parliament to allow us to lay by £10,000 a year out from the profits 
of the company, in order gradually, year by year, to reduce our losses. If 
ou take the £36,251, which we are in a deficit now. P ind will perceive that, | 
y laying by £10,000 a year for four years, we should have been able to re-| 
cover from this calamity, and still be in a position to pay you half dividends | 
year by year. But, gentlemen, we have had a great disappointment in our | 
— to Parliament; the committee have thrown out our bill, and, 
therefore, as at present constituted, we cannot carry out the objects I have 
just stated—t. ¢., to spread our loss over a certain number of years, and in| 
the meantime to pay half dividends to our shareholders, We have, since) 
our bill was rejected, seen the President of the Board of Trade, and we have! 
represented our case to him, and we have some reason to expect—and I may | 
say to hope—that our representations will be favourably regarded by that 
department, and that Parliament may reconsider its decision upon our bill. 
If that be so, we shall be able to lighten the loss to our shareholders, and by | 
increased attention to business and increased economy, I trust we shall | 
return to the position in which we once were. I can only say that if we are | 
entrusted hereafter with the carrying out of these difficult and important 
matters, we shall give to them our best attention, the more so that we feel | 
we ought to make every possible effort and strain every nerve to enable the! 
company to recoup itself those losses which we all so deeply regret. Gentle- 
men, I will not detain you longer; but I may first say that I see by the 
public papers there has been a meeting of the shareholders of the company, 
at which two propositions seemed to have suggested themselves to their 
minds. One of those propositions was that a committee of investigation | 
should be appointed by this meeting. (Hear, hear.) Of course, this is a 
matter for the shareholders to decide; but I beg to state that every investi- 
gation has taken place. (‘‘Oh, oh!" and interruption.) Listen first 
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gentlemen, and then take your own course. We have nothing to conceal 
and nothing to fear from such an investigation ; but I beg to tell you, as 
the result of my judgment, that with the difficult enterprise we have in 
hand, and the difficulties that may occur with the credit of the company, 
that it would imperil our future to appoint such a committee; it would 
destroy the credit of the company, which may be taxed to the utmost—(In- 


can exist in connexion with a company. (Oh, oh!) We have no secrets 
of our own; we do not care for a committee of investigation ourselves—let 
that be clearly understood ; but this we are perfectly willing to do, we are 
willing that you should appoint two or three additional directors from your 
own body, and join them with ns. They will see more effectually than any 
committee of investigation can do what is the position of the company ; 
they will see, day by day and week by week, how our affairs are progressing ; 
they will be able to judge as to the future, and they can report to you what 
they think is best to be done. That is a plan we are perfectly willing to 
agree in,-if you think proper; but if a committee of investigation be con- 
sidered necessary by you, we shall regard the proposition as the most effectual 
mode you can adopt for expressing your want of confidence in the board. 
‘¢ Hear,” and cheers.) Well, gentlemen, that is the judgment I give. 
You may think I am interested and partial, and that I speak from 
[personal motives. (Hear, hear.) I speak from no personal motives; at 
lthe same time, as I am with my friends largely interested in the com- 
jpany, and am also interested for many other persons, I should be very 
lsorry at this moment of distress and calamity, when the exertions of 
those who know most about its affairs are needed in the management, 
that any steps should be taken which would put that management into less 
| |experienced hands—(Oh, oh!)—should put it into hands which would 
{ \render the carrying out of what is absolutely necessary, at this great crisis, 
|difficult, if not impossible. If you adopt the plan I suggest, and have, say, 
|three new directors—you have already had two new directors appointed 
| during the last six months—you would have five out of the ten. You talk 
;'about ‘fresh blood in the direction;” I think that would be the most 
| ‘effectual mode of introducing it, and in my judgment it is far better than 
having a committee of investigation, which would hamper the efforts of all 
concerned, and would be a reflection upon the present directors which they 
|would very much regret. 
said all that you are inclined to hear from me. 
| with regard to the investigation which has gone on, the Government auditor 
| has affixed his signature to the accounts up to the 25th of Marth, and there- 
fore, in point of fact, they have undergone the most rigid investigation, not 
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Government. 

A SHAREHOLDER: May I ask is this the first time ? 

The Cuarrman: Yes. Gentlemen, I will only say, in conclusion, that we, 
‘your directors, much regret to meet you under the circumstances. We have 
‘great sympathy for the losses occasioned, and if you will continue your 
confidence in us—(No, no.)—we will make every effort in our power 
(No, no,” and great interruption.) Well, gentlemen, I will conclude, if 
you please, by moving—* That the report and accounts as circulated among 

the proprietors be received and adopted.” 

Alderman Sir Tuomas GaBnrieEt (deputy-chairman) seconded the motion. 

A SHAREHOLDER: We are a trading company, and I think that any 
defalcation on the part of our servants should be a charge against revenue, 
the same as coals, or bad debts, or anything else. I do not see why the share- 
| holders should be affected in the least degree. (Hear, hear.) 











| what course is best to be adopted to extricate ourselves. 


Another SHAREHOLDER: Well, I say the directors are to blame, the | 


jauditors are to blame, and the corporation are to blame, and these three | 


ought to make up the loss between them. (‘* Hear,”’ laughter, and cheers.) 


, | Mr. Kiscu: I venture to rise to make a few remarks upon the affairs of | 
{the company, and I shall conclude with an amendment on the motion before | 


\the meeting. And I would ask the shareholders whether, looking at our 
affairs from every point of view, the directors are entitled to the confidence 
‘placed in them. (No, no.) The directors, in their report, state that many 


[whe has absconded with this enormous sum of money, his superior has 
neglected his duty systematically—I take this from the directors own state- 
|ment—that he has satisfied himself to make up his cash-book by copying 
ithe bankers pass-book; and this, it appears, he has been allowed to do for 
jsome years unnoticed. (Hear, hear.) 
|the habit, according to the chairman’s own statement —one regularly and 
|systematically, and the others occasionally—of taking the moneys received 
\for gas-rates to the office, instead of paying them into the bank. Is it 
jcredible that all this could have been done for a long period, as it has been, 
without the knowledge of many of the clerks in the office, and—I am forced 
to say it—without the occasional knowledge of the secretary or the directors? 
(Hear, hear.) There must have been some person of responsibility present 
at times who could not avoid seeing how things were going on. The system 
upon which our accounts have been kept is stated by the auditors to be 
“perfect.” The auditors themselves have stated, on this investigation, 
that, after the fullest inquiry into the accounts, they can suggest no im- 
provements in them. Well, then, I ask what is the use of a perfect system 
of laws if there are no police to see that the laws are not infringed? (Hear, 
hear.) This is one point of view in which I submit that our present mode 
of proceedings might be improved. (Hear, hear.) I wish now to call your 
attention to another matter. It appears that, with regard to the arrears, 
the true statement of the arrears was never brought up before the directors; 
if it had been, the fraud would have been immediately detected, It does 
strike me as very remarkable that the enormous and rapid increase in the 
arrears year by year should not have arrested their attention, and that they 
did not go into the matter item by item. If they had done so the fraud 
must have been discovered. (Hear, hear.) But I come now to the most 
important point of all, and I ask of what use has been the audit? (Hear, 
hear.) And before I proceed further, I must ask the chairman one question, 
to which I wish for a categorical reply. Was the rental-book regularly 
handed up to the auditors when they made up their half-yearly report? 

The Cuatrman: All the books of the company were at the disposal and 
service of the auditors. 

Mr. Kiscu: I take the chairman’s answer; and now I must call atten- 
tion to one paragraph in the auditors report. Ifthe books were regularly 
placed at the disposal of the auditors, they are self-condemned out of their 
own mouths, for in their report on the present occasion they say: ‘‘ At the 
end of each year, and at the end of June, 1868, a revenue account and a 
balance-sheet were prepared by the company’s accountant, and submitted to 
us to audit; these accounts, after being finally adjusted, correctly repre- 
sented the state of the ccmpany’s general ledger, and the balance of the 
cash-book; but from the fact of the amounts of the collectors receipts, 
which had been purloined, having been posted to the credit of the con- 








\of their clerks have not behaved as might have been expected from persons | 
who have been long in the employ of the company; that, beside the clerk | 


The collectors, too, have been in | 





(Interruption.) Well, gentlemen, I think I have | 
It is suggested to me that, | 


only by the auditors of the company, but by the official auditor of the | 


sumers in the rentals, there was a great discrepancy between the ledger 
balances of the districts and the amounts shown in the rentals.” Now, I 
gather from a letter which I saw this morning in one of the daily papers, 
that the directors did not consider it their duty (and, not being a director of 
any company myself, it is impossible I should be able to express a judgment 
upon it) to make up the cash-book of the company, or to see whether it was 


terruption.) Gentlemen, I warn you, from my experience of committees of correctly made up. But I do submit that it was the duty of the auditors to 
investigation, that they are the most dangerous and destructive things that | see to it when they make their investigation, the results of which they 
certify here. 


It is the only safeguard we have for the protection of our 
property, and it is one upon which we are entitled to rely. (Hear, hear.) 

f we cannot do so, then the audit of our accounts is altogether a delusion. 
I thought there was a bare possibility, though it was not a apse 5 that 
the rental-book was not presented to them ; but even then, as men of busi- 
ness, they must know there was such a book, and it was their duty to 
inquire for it, and to insist upon its production. (Hear, hear.) I say, 
therefore, that the auditors stand self-condemned demned out of their 
own mouths; for they have allowed discrepancies to pass at every half- 
yearly examination of the accounts without calling attention to them. It 
astonishes me that statements such as those which appear in this report 
were not made before to the shareholders, and I can scarcely believe but 
what they must have been made to the directors. There is one other matter 
which astonishes me, and that is that the directors should place the books 
of the company for investigation into the hands of those persons who were 
auditors of the company during the whole of the time we have been plundered. 
(Hear, hear.) They ought, of course, to have given those gentlemen an 
opportunity to defend themselves, but, in common prudence, they ought 
to have associated some one with them—— 

The CHarrMAN: May [ for one moment interrupt you to state that the 
Government auditor, as well as the official auditors, was requested by us to 
go through the accounts, and you will find his name appended to them, as 
presented to you. 

Mr. Kiscu: 1 see his name appended to the accounts, but I do not see it 
appended to the report respecting these defalcations. (Cries of ‘* Time, 
time.’”’) I shall conclude by moving—*‘ That the report of the directors be 
not adopted.” 

The amendment was not seconded. 

Dr. Buss: There was a meeting held last night, the chairman of which, 
Mr. Gower, undertook to bring forward a motion at this stage of the business. 
(Great interruption.) 

Mr. Gower and Mr. Gray rose to speak, but the former gave way. 

Mr. Gray: I am very ny! that there should be any interruption, be- 
cause I do not come here to defend the conduct of the directors. (Hear. 
hear.) Far from it; I think the directors to a certain extent have exposed 
themselves to some censure on the part of the proprietors. (Hear, hear.) 
They have placed too much confidence in those who have betrayed the trust. 





| Then, with respect to the observations made by the gentleman who preceded 


me, I say the conduct of the auditors was inexcusable. (Hear, hear.) Had 


| they performed their duty, they would never have passed any accounts with- 


out seeing the vouchers for them, and therefore, to a certain extent, they are 
responsible for the position in which the company is now placed. But, 
gentlemen, the question for our consideration, and it is a very grave one, is 
(Hear, hear.) We 
know very well that the company for a long time has been in a state of great 
prosperity, and that prosperty to a great extent must be attributed to the 
exertions of the directors. (Interruption.) Who can deny that? Well 
then, I am not disposed to send them about their business, but I am dispo 
to give them the opportunity of re-establishing that prosperity, if they can 
possibly do so. The question is, in what way can we best effect that object ? 
t cannot be the desire of any one present to involve the company in still 
greater difficulties. Our duty towards those who are absent, as well as 
towards ourselves, is to endeavour, by what we do to-night, to place our 
affairs in such a condition as that we may hope to see again the prosperity 
from which we have descended. I think the suggestion made by the chair- 
man is by far the better one, and I sincerely hope the Government will give 
due consideration to the representations which have been made to them 
(knowing as I do what a number of shareholders there are who have nothing 
to depend upon but the dividends which they derive from their investment 
here), and that they will give the company the opportunity of repairing that 
wrong which has been done. I think it cahenae undesirable to indulge in 
any expressions of indignation on the present occasion. We all feel dis- 
appointed and grieved with what has occurred; but I believe, if we adopt 
the course recommended, and appoint some two or three shareholders to co- 
operate with the directors in carrying out such salutary regulations as will 
prevent a repetition of past abuses, we shall hereafter find the company 
again placed in a state of prosperity. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gower: My name has been brought before you, having been called 
upon quite unexpectedly to occupy the chair at the shareholders meeting 
last night.. At that meeting a resolution was adopted, which I was re- 
quested to move this evening as an amendment to the motion which has 
been moved by the chairman of the board of directors. It is as follows: 

“‘ That this meeting declines to receive and adopt the report of the directors 
or to adopt or render itself liable for the £45,000 irregularly borrowed, unti 
they have had further information furnished to them, and have received a 
report from the members of a committee of investigation.” (Cheers.) 
The meeting added to that resolution the expression of an opinion that six |) 
shareholders should be appointed as a committee of investigation to examine 
into the whole matter. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and interruption.) 

A SHAREHOLDER: There is an amendment already before the meeting. 

Mr. FRANKLIN: Mr. Kisch’s amendment was not seconded, and, Steer 
all, it is only a negative. 

Mr. Gower: I would just’ ask attention for a few moments to some 
remarks upon this amendment. Since the meeting of last evening, I have 
been requested by some large shareholders in this company to attend a 
meeting to-day for the ——— of conferring with the directors as to the 
best means to be adopted under our present unfortunate circumstances. I, 
as a large shareholder, ony deplore what has taken place, and I deeply 
pugeeer with those to whom this sad loss will be very severely felt; but 
the question which now arises is, what is the best thing to be done? I feel 
strongly, and have spoken strong! and I should be disposed to do so again ; 
but, as I say, we must ask ourselves what is the best course to be pursued 
for the granny oy of our property. Since I left the meeting last night I 
have felt that the adoption of some such plan as that suggested by the 
chairman would be advisable. I believe that if we introduce some new 
directors who would watch the progress of every matter connected with the 
affairs of the company, we shall have a prosperous state of things yet. I 
should recommend that the directors receive a less remuneration than they 
have hitherto done until our dividends again reach the maximum of 10 per 
cent. (Hear, hear.) As I said last night, we must be careful not to launch 
out into wi'1 agitation, but endeavour, by prudence, and economy, and vigi- 
lance, to conduct the affairs of the company; and if weact wisely, I believe 
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we shall have a good dividend, if not during the p— year, at least very 
shortly, (Hear, hear.) The directors have told us that they are large 
holders, and that their friends are large holders of shares, and therefore 
they have every motive to look after the well-being of the company. I say, 
therefore, do not let us involve ourselves in pom 4 expenses ; let us be care- 
ful what steps we take, and see that they are such as will lead to the main- 
tenance of our property, and not to its extinction. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ArreLtL: 1 second the amendment with great pleasure. I have a 
large stake myself in gas property, and I feel that it behoves me to look 
after it, I think many persons in this room will remember that in 1860, 
when I was at a meeting of this company—— (Interruption.) 

A SHAREHOLDER: Never mind that; let us deal with the present mo- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ATRELL: In 1860 I brought before the directors the state of our com- 
pany, and I stated advisedly that the company was insolvent and in a state 
of bankruptcy. (‘‘Oh!” and interruption.) I say it again advisedly, and 
|| I say that our arrears at that time were in such a fearful state that I felt 
bound to bring the fact under the attention of the directors. If my advice 
'| had been taken then, Higgs would not now have been in a foreign country. 
'|ITam not surprised that Higgs, finding the loose way in which things were 
done, the directors only going to the office once a fortnight (Inter- 
— 

he CuairMAN: I must beg the honourable proprietor to state facts. The 
directors never missed a week in the performance of their duty at the board, 
and one or other of them was generally at the office every day in the week. 
t| In reference to the arrears, I have the accounts for 1860 before me, and I 
‘am willing to submit to any fair criticism, but it must be founded on facts. 
(Hear, hear.) 
Mr. ArreLi: The arrears in 1860 were £30,000. 





£29,003 13s. 8d. The gas-rental for the quarter was from £22,000 to 
£25,000, and therefore there could not have been more than £4000 or £5000 
arrears, (Great confusion.) 

Mr. ATRELL: Now, with reference to Higgs’s defaleations, I say that if 
the directors had only exercised common supervision over the balance- 
sheet, which they say was presented beforc them, and had seen what was 
the total sum owing, and had deducted the amounts paid in week by week by 
the collectors, they would have known how the arrears stood; but they did 
not do so, and yet they come here and tell us about their eighteen years 
hard work, and say they deserve our confidence. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
laughter.) They talk about their great anxiety for our welfare. What 
anxiety have they shown? When Mr. Croll was in the concern they took 
£1000 a year just to distribute what ‘he chose to give them, and since they 
have had the concern in their own hands they have got that remuneration 
increased to £1500. They talk about their large stake in the concern, but 
perhaps their £50,000 invested in it is not of so much importance relatively 
\! as the smaller investments of some others in this meeting. (Hear, hear.) If 
| it were, I think they would have looked a little more carefully after their 
I own interests, and in doing so would have been looking after ours. I say, 
when gentlemen neglect their own interests and so grossly neglect ours, 
they are no longer worthy of our confidence. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Atrell 
continued to speak for some time amidst great confusion ; he read portions 








‘of the speech of Mr. Hope Scott in er to the company’s bill, and re- 
e 


iterated many of the statements made by himself at the preliminary meet- 
| ing on the previous night, but the shareholders listened to him with con- 
| siderable impatience. 
| The CuarnMan: I want the mover of the amendment to tell me what his 
proposition is. 

r. Franxuin: As I understood Mr. Gower, he read the resolution 
passed at the meeting last night, and failed to move it, but rather recom- 
mended another course. 

Mr. Brake: I understood that Mr. Gower proposed, according to his in- 
structions, that a committee of investigation be appointed, and then he 
departed from that, and simply recommended an addition to the number of 
directors. 

The CuarrnMANn: I have no amendment by Mr. Gower. He read the 
resolution passed last night, but when he came to speak he spoke in another 
sense. (Loud calls for Mr. Gower.) 

Mr. Gower: I was requested by the meeting at which I was called upon 
to take the chair last night, to ie this resolution before you, and it was 
my duty todoso. I moveit. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ArrELL: I have great pleasure in seconding it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I may first say, in answer to Mr. Atrell, that the Act of 
1860 prescribed the form of accounts which I have here, and this form of 
accounts, signed by the auditors, has been circulated among the shareholders 
from that time. We have acted strictly in accordance with the Act of 
; Parliament. 

Several shareholders here rose to address the meeting, and, after some 
confusion, 

Dr. Buss obtained a hearing. He said: The two distinct questions before 
the meeting are, whether we shall receive the directors report, or whether 
we shall have a committee of investigation. In common with the other 
shareholders, I am anxious for the prosperity of the company, and I trust 
whatever step we take will tend to that end. The chairman has stated that 
| the directors are not able to find out where the complicity is, and yet in his 
evidence before the committee of the House of Commons he said they had 
the means of so effectually checking the accounts of the company that it 
was impossible for the directors to be deceived or defrauded except en was 
a conspiracy. I do not know whether his remarks were correctly reported, 
‘ but, if they were, what does it show? It shows either that there is a con- 
{ spiracy which all the talent and tact and acumen of these gentlemen have 
| failed to discover during the long period that these defaleations were going 
on, or else that the system of book-keeping in the office of the company is 
not so perfect as the chairman boasted. (Hear, hear.) Now I think it is not 
worth our while to repeat over and over again the arguments that have been 
used, and there is no good in cavilling with the directors over what has been 
done. The great question is, whether you, as a body of shareholders, are 
prepared to have an independent investigation of the accounts, or whether 

ou will allow the directors to go on with the promise that they will be 

tter boys for the future. I, for one, am quite sure that the majority of 
the shareholders will not be satisfied unless we have an independent inquiry. 
Hear, hear.) 
¢ Mr. H. P. SrepHenson: It is very easy indeed to be wise after the 
event, and there is no doubt of this, that any man of common sense, with 
the information before him which we have, will see at once that the direc- 
tors of this company have been greatly to blame; that the secretary has 
been to blame; that the accountant has been to blame; that the auditors 
have been to blame; and, in fact, that all the officers, with the exception, I 
believe, of our very talented engineer, Mr. Harris, against whom not a 











The CuairMAN: The honourable proprietor is not quite right. The total | 
gas-rents and arrears for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1860, amounted to | 





finger has been pointed, have been to blame. (Hear, hear.) But that is| 
not the question we have met here to discuss. (Oh, oh!) The question} 
is as to the future—what is the best thing to be done to preserve our pro- 
perty, and to retrive the losses we have sustained? Now, you have these} 
two propositions before you: you have the proposition to turn out the) 
whole of the directors, who understand your business. (‘‘Oh, oh!” laughter, | 
and ironical cheers.) I remember the case of the Wood Street fire. Who 
saved you then? Iremember the opposition brought to bear against the| 
Great Central Company by the corporation and the other gas companies of | 
London ; and who saved you then? Your present directors. Well, then, I 
say be just while you are severe. I do not know a single member of the 
board, and therefore I am perfectly independent in the opinions I express 
here. I ask, who has helped you out of all your difficulties hitherto ? 
present directors. Therefore, I say, be just while you are severe. 

what is your position now? What is £36,000 for this company to pay ? 
(Laughter and cheers.) Why, you will get out of this difficulty if you will 
only be patient, and treat the matter in a business-like manner. When [| 
take a black draught I shut my eyes and pinch my nose while I swallow it. | 
I find it very disagreeable, but it does me good afterwards. (A laugh.) I} 
recommend you to do the same in this case; treat the question as business! 
men. If you turn out the whole of the directors who understard your) 
business, and bring in a lot of men who know nothing about gas-ma ing! 
and the management of gas property, it will be a most suicidal policy to| 
adopt. I do not for one moment attempt to defend the directors. I think 
they are very greatly to blame in the matter for not having had a balance- 
sheet before them ; but that is no reason why we should turn the whole of 
them out, and bring the entire concern to ruin. Therefore, I think you 
ought either to support the proposition to put in three or four shareholders} 
to strengthen the present board, or else get three or four of the directors to} 
retire, and introduce some new blood. (Hear, hear.) By such a course you} 
wiil preserve your property, for depend upon it your directors deeply regret | 
the existing state of things. I cam only say for myself that I would not for| 
£20,000 be in the position of the chairman this evening, and have such 
disgrace heaped upon my head. Well, then, I say, have a little mercy on| 
the directors; think what your feelings would be if you were in their posi- 
tion, and feel like Christian men for them. Be just. I hope you will sup- 
port the proposition to have three or four new men added to the board, and 
thus preserve your property. (Hear, hear.) 

A SHAREHOLDER: The question has been asked whether the collectors 
and the accopntant are still in the employ of the company. 

The CHAarRMAN: We have as yet made no change whatever in the persons 
in ouremploy. We have made a change in the supervision of the system, | 
but no change in the persons. Until this meeting was over we did not 
— to make a change, but ultimately we shall make a very considerable 
change. 

A SHAREHOLDER : Is it the intention of the present directors, supposing 
they are re-elected, to dispense with the collectors and the accountant of the 
company, who have so grossly neglected their duty? 

The CuarrmMan: There can be no question that wé shall make a sweeping 
change in the management of the office. 

Mr. Buaxke: The last speaker imagined that it was in contemplation to 
turn out the whole board of directors. I am not aware that any such pro- 
position is before the meeting, or that any suggestion of the kind has been 
made. I rise, on this occasion, feeling deeply, because more than one 
member of the board is personally known to me. Yet I cannot dismiss from| 
my mind the conviction that they are open to serious rebuke, if not to more 
serious consequences, for the neglect exhibited in the management of our 
affairs. (Hear, hear.) The chairman, in speaking for himself and colleagues, 
uttered -loud lamentations for what has happened; but there was 
not the slightest expression which indicated a contrite spirit or the 
acknowledgment of any blame on the part of the board. (Hear, hear.) 
Blame was cast upon the auditors, upon the servants, upon the clerks, | 
but not one word of blame as respects themselves. Now, I venture to| 
speak with some authority in this case, having the honour to sit as| 
a director of one of the metropolitan gas companies, and therefore 
I know what can be done, and what ought to be done; and I do not hesitate 
to say that it isa disgrace to a board of intelligent, educated, practical, | 
commercial men to find themselves with an annually increasing deficit | 
arising within the walls of their office, and flowing out in a tide of gold. 
(Hear, hear.) When you consider that the income of this company is| 
virtually £89,000 a year, and that in one year £22,000 of the receipts flowed | 
out of the coffers of the company into the pockets of one of our officers, the| 
fact seems incredible to any practical man of business. (Hear, hear.) Is it| 
to be credited that there was not one man at the board of a sufficiently in-| 
quiring turn of mind and sufficient decision of character to investigate the 
matter, and endeavour to elicit the facts of the case? Had there been, we 
should have been saved from the present disgraceful state in the affairs of | 
the company. (Hear, hear,) There have been the most extraordinary 
revelations made in the report as to the mode in which these affairs have 
been conducted, and the chairman has expressed the amazement and con-!| 
sternation felt by the directors on the discovery of the frauds which have 
been perpetrated ; but do you net suppose that the public also are amazed at, 
these revelations? And do you suppose that anything short of a full and| 
impartial inquiry will satisfy the public mind? Iam perfectly convinced! 
that, if we rely upon the report of the directors, knowing howz-ilJ-informed 





they have themselves been hitherto, our shares, which now are at so low a 
uotation, will go down to a considerable discount. I do not touch 
the sentimental part of the case—I say nothing about the orphans and| 
the widows whose property is invested in the company, and who, after all, do | 
deserve the most careful and painstaking consideration; but I say, as men 
of business, we must look after our own investment, and see how it has been 
dealt with, and how our property can be protected for the future. (Hear, 
hear.) Ido not want to go into details, but there are some few points 
which deserve our attention, and one of them is the enormous amount of} 
interest which has been paid upon temporary loans. (Hear, hear.) We 
are entitled, in this company, to raise £66,000 on debentures. But beyond 
that, without our knowledge—for we only now, for the first time, become 
acquainted with the fact—temporary loans have been obtained to the 
amount of £45,000. Now, the interest on the £66,000 of debentures 
amounts to £1500 only, whereas the interest on the temporary loans amounts 
to £1800—(Shame)—therefore the money could not have been borrowed at 
less than 8 per cent., unless some other explanation can be given of the 
matter. (Hear, hear.) How can that explanation be better elicited than 
by an impartial committee of shareholders, who have no motive to mis- 
represent things? I am quite satisfied that an inquiry of that kind, entered 
upon in good faith, will not be taken as an ill compliment to, or as an indi- 
cation of a want of faith in the board itself, while it will do more to give 
confidence to the shareholders, and show that the board have nothing to 
conceal, but are desirous to elicit the truth respecting all the circumstances | 








which have oceurred. As regards the form of the amendment, I consider it 
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is neoily in terms that can be very well put to the meeting, and I have 
sketched another, which I think will better effect the object in view. It 
is—‘‘ That a committee of shareholders be appointed to inquire into the 
management of this omper, with power to examine all documents and 
books of account, as well as the persons employed in its service, and, if 

ry, to eng professional assistance, and to report to an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the shareholders, to be convened by the directors at the 
pet of the committee.” (Hear, hear.) 

. Kine: I second the amendment. I cannot help thinking that we 
are y my bee! the sensible advice which Dr. Buss gave us. I felt, with 
Mr. Gower, last night, that the proper course was to have a committee of 
inquiry ; but at a consultation this morning with many of the largest share- 
holders we came to a different conclusion, and I tell you now that, in my 
opinion, culpable as I think your directors have been—not criminally or 
intentionally culpable, but culpable in reference to the laxity of their pro- 
ceedings—the worst thing you can do is to send abroad to-morrow morning 
the impression that you mean to get into litigation. (Interruption, and 
cries of ‘‘ No, no.’””) Well, 1 can only say that one of the shareholders op- 
posite talked about repudiating the £45,000 that has been borrowed, if it 
possible. If that honourable an ares were to speak plain English, he 
would say this: ‘‘ I think the directors have borrowed the money illegally 
and improperly, and I, as a shareholder, and as far as I am concerned, mean 
to escape from all liability respecting it.” Am I speaking the truth or not? 
(Hear, hear.) There is one thing you are all agreed upon, and that is that 
whatever may have been the er of the company, you have a 
peers trade. (Hear, hear.) You all admit that you have been shame- 

y robbed, and I think you will all admit that the business is capable of 
making up the loss you have sustained, by prudence, good management, and 
economy, in three or four years. (‘‘ Hear,”’ and cheers.) That is your position, 
and I beg you not to lose sight of it, for I tell you, without fear of contra- 
diction—having probably been in more companies that have gone into liqui- 
dation than any one now present—that if you do not adopt a wise and pru- 
dent course on this occasion, your shares next week will not be standing at 
£11 or £12, but will be at a discount. And I may tell you this, that if ever 
gentlemen ‘‘ swallowed the leek,” your directors did so this morning. They 
admitted that they were wrong, and they said that if they only retained the 
confidence of the shareholders they woul do the best in their power for the 
|| future without fee or reward. (Hear, hear.) Now, I say the prudent course will 
|| be to select three, or four, or five of the wisest and most sensible of the 
||shareholders, and join them with the board, and I venture to prognosti- 
|| cate that in a very short time your affairs will be straight. (Cheers.) I 
| | Was present at a private meeting with the directors a few days ago, 

and my advice on that oceasion was, that we should pay no dividend; but 
| Alderman Gabriel, who is a rich man, said: ‘Gentlemen, if you knew the 
|| privation which would thus be entailed upon many ladies and gentlemen, 
; you would not support that course; you would pay a 5 per cent. dividend, if 
| possible.”” As far as regards my few shares it is of no consequence, but I 
| tell those who are present this evening that, if they do not adopt a prudent 
| policy, you will not only lose your dividends, but you will have your pro- 
erty most seriously depreciated. You may consider that your directors 
ve been wanting in judgment and attention; but, gentlemen, do not be 
|, foolish, and cut off your noses to spite your faces. (Laughter and cheers.) 
| Mr. Nopzs: I do not think I should’ have risen to speak had not gentle- 
|'men on my right and left, who have preceded me, spoken about our being 
wrong if we appoint a committee of inquiry. For my part, I am surprised 
,| that the directors themselves did not come forward and say, ‘‘ We agree to 
such a proposal.’ If I were in the place of a director, ew knew that I was 
, an honest man, I should say at once, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we court inquiry.” As 
, to such an appointment bringing down the value of our shares, it is a parcel 
| of rubbish. (Hear, hear.) If we do not have a committee of inquiry, we 
shall never know who it is that has lent the company money at 8 per cent.— 
(Hear, me 9 8 why it was that Mr. Higgs was allowed to be in the office 
| | till nine o’clock at might, and whether any of these gentlemen ever went to 
|| Teddington or not. (Laughter, cheers, and vonfusion.) This is what I want 
;;to know. I do not want to turn out one of the directors for doing what the 
|| have, if I can save them; and if they come out of the investigation clear, 
|| for one shall say: ‘*Go to work again, gentlemen; we are willing to trust 
\ | ay a (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh.) Ladies and gentlemen, do not be put down 
|| by being told that a committee of inquiry will destroy your property. If 
ou do not have a committee, you will have another Redpath or another 
| iggs in the company. (Interruption.) It is all very well, when a man gets 











up as I have done, to cough or hiss him down when he says anything 





| ought not to occur again as pa engineer and directors feel, and therefore | 
| they asked for an increase o: 


| angry at the idea of £72,000 having slipped —— the fingers of the com- | 





against the directors; but I say we are indebted to any man who will come | 
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directors, and I say let us clear their characters if we can. (Hear, hear.) 
We shall know better, when we get a report=from the committee of inves- 
tigation, whether they are right or wrong. If they are right, let us support 
| them ; if they are wrong, let us turn them out. (‘* Hear,” and aount 

|| A SHAREHOLDER: Was the accountant permitted to receive the collectors 
| money with the lists? 

| The CHAIRMAN: No; the money should have been paid to the bankers, 


The SHAREHOLDER: How could he enter money which he did not 
receive ? 


The Cuarrman: The collectors paid the money into the bankers, and 
|| brought back the bankers slip acknowledging the receipt of the money, and 
|| that ought to have been compared with the collectors lists. 

| | A SHAREHOLDER: Have ae the slightest suspicion that Mr. Wild, the 
|| accountant, is connected with this matter in any way ? 

|| the matter right before the public. 

The CuAinMAN: No; not the slightest. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jackson: I think the object we have in view would be accomplished 
if we appointed six shareholders to confer with the directors and Mr. Robert 
Baxter, reporting toa future meeting what course they would recommend 
us to pursue. (‘*No, no,” and interruption.) Mr. Baxter is not a man who 
will advise us wrongly, and if peed is to be done it must be done imme- 
diately, for if we do not get a bill through Parliament this session our posi- 
tion will be one of great 

bill might be recommitted and pass through Parliament this session. 
|; Mr. Frankiin: We have a motion and an amendment before us. 


culated among the proprietors be received and adopted;”’ and the amend- 


here and expose what is wrong. I have heard unpleasant rumours about the | much noise in the public papers just now. Get your Act of Parliament ; | 


| 
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All I want is to set | 


| (and I 


til. Ihave heard from a good source that our | 


The Cuarrman: The motion is—‘ That the report and accounts as cir- | 


} 
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| your attention. 


| avoid confusion. 


upon the parliamen' ition of this company. Gentlemen, I take for 
outed, Pm my — of men in the City of London, that the ques- 
tion you wish to deal with and settle is the practical question: ‘* What shall 
we do for the best for our property to repair the ravages which have been 
made upon it, and to place that qe by a sound, good, safe, and satis- 
factory footing?’ Now, gentlemen, you had a bill before Parliament which 
asked for additional cogil. This was asked for before anything was known 
about the defaleation, and the reason why it was asked for was this: you 
want some more works and apparatus for generating gas, which will cost 
£25,000, and which it is absolutely necessary should be erected, or partly so, 
before another winter comes on, in order that you may be able to supply gas 
to the City. For it was given in evidence before the committee that you had 
two foggy days last winter which severely taxed your resources, and if you 
had had another foggy day all the gas in your gasholders would have been 
exhausted, and a part of your district would have been in darkness. That) 





capital. Well, gentlemen, when the bill was | 
before the committee these defaleations came up, and the committee were so | 


pany by means of that robbery, that they resolved to reject the bill. I took | 
oceasion, after the committee dispersed, to speak to one of the members, and | 
I said: ‘‘ It is all very well to punish the directors if you think proper, but 
you must remember the general interests of the company, and you must 
remember also the interests of the public. You cannot afford to let this 
district lie in darkness for want of gas. Here is a company which, through | 
the fault of some one—I will not say whose fault, or who ought to have) 
looked better after its affairs—has been robbed of £70,000, and it is in debt 
£45,000, and this company must keep up its credit, or its creditors will come | 
in to be paid their debts, and this will bring a great confusion, and the 
neighbourhood will be put in darkness.” I said to him further: “* You do| 
not mean to punish the public?” ‘Certainly not,” he said. ‘* You} 
only wish that the directors should go before the shareholders and have | 
matters explained >’ ‘That is what we wish,” he said. Well, gentlemen, the 
directors asked for an interview with the Board of Trade, and your chair- | 
man, vice-chairman, and I attended the president and vice-president of that | 
board, and what I put to them was this—“‘ whether, if an arrangement was | 
made which would satisfy you that, as between the — and the company, 
this loss shall not fall upon the public, but shall be met by the company, | 
you are prepared to recommend that the bill should be recommitted, with a 
view to the company being enabled to obtain the capital it requires?” 
They did not give us an answer at the time; but Mr. Bright, like a man of 
business, said, ‘Give us a statement in writing, and we will send you an 
answer by Monday next.”” Now, gentlemen, that is the way the business 
stands; and I want to bring before you, and impress upon your mind, the 
fact, that what you have to do is to endeavour to repair the damage which 
has been caused to your interests. (Hear, hear.) Just look at what it is. | 
You have a company receiving £80,000 a year as income, and of that £80,000 | 
no less than £20,000 is clear profit—i.e., you spend £60,000 a year in coals | 
and other matters to earn £80,000. You have incurred debts to the extent 
of £45,000. What have they arisen from? aging, come buying mate- | 
rials. Those are debts that you cannot get out of. e company have used | 
the coals and the materials, and the company must pay forthem. Any one 
to whom this money is owing can come upon the company and demand to 
be paid. No matter whether you have let your servants rob you;/| 
the creditor will say, ‘‘I must have my money.” Well, gentlemen, | 
with £45,000 of debt, you must not create a revolution in your affairs 
which will discredit the company, and bring you into the wrong. You 
must maintain the credit of the Nog nb that is the first consideration. | 
(Hear, hear.) One word about the defalcation. You have a perfect right 
to have whatever investigation into that matter which you think proper. If 
you are not satisfied, let there be a full investigation, but let it be arranged 
and conducted in such a manner as not to disturb the public credit of the | 
company, and the confidence of the public in the company, (Hear, hear.) 
There are two propositions before the meeting; one is to appoint a com- | 
mittee of investigation, the other that you shall have additional directors. | 
Supposing you appoint three or four additional directors, I understand 
there have been two new directors come upon the board since the defal- 
cation; charge these new directors, who have had nothing to do with it, | 
to investigate the matter, and give you a specific and detailed report upon 
it. In that way you will not distur the credit of the company ; but do not 
seek to create a revolution among yourselves. What you do want is your 
Act of Parliament to reconstitute the company, and just to blot out, as 
regards your credit with the public, the defaleation which is making so 


get the works necessary for next winter; get the means of carrying on your 
trade, and what will be the effect? If you pay off £10,000 a year for four 
years towards retrieving your loss, it will leave you 5 per cent. as dividend 
for four years, and at the end of that time you will be in a position as if 
Higgs had never lived or never robbed. (Cheers and interruption.) Well, 
gentlemen, I beg your pardon for detaining you, and I am much obliged by 
My advice is simply given in my professional character as 
You want to pass your bill to settle matters, and to 
I am sure—at least, I feel pretty confident—that you will 
be allowed to get it, with these conlitinns teak you set yourselves right as 
between the company and the public. Let it be understood that you make 
good, as against the public, the defalcation which has taken place, which you 
can do by reducing your dividend 5 per cent. for four years, after which 
your company will be in as great a state of prosperity as before, and your 
shares will stand as high in the market as they have ever done since the } 
company was established. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and cheers.) | 

Mr. Repeate : I, for one, will say that, if the directors will come forward 
and give up all remuneration until we get out of our difficulties, and if those | 
who may be elected to serve on the board will give their services gratuitously 
elieve there are many shareholders who would be willing to do so) 
—I say, if the directors will come forward in a handsome and honourable 
way, I do not think we can do better than keep the present board, with the 
proposed addition to their number. (Hear, hear.) 

Alderman Sir Tuomas GaprieL: I think it perfectly fair at once to tell 


a parliamentary agent. 





the honourable proprietor who has spoken, that there is no disposition on | 
the part of the directors to stand out for their fees.. (Hear, hear.) We are 
perfectly willing to work on without any consideration of fees. (Cheers.) | 


||ment I now have is—‘‘That a committee of shareholders be appointed to | 
confer with those directors who still hold office, and with Mr. Robert Baxter, | 
the parliamentary adviser of the company; and that the said committee of 
shareholders do report to a future meeting the result of such conference, and 
as to the steps they would recommend to be taken.” 

_ Mr. R. Baxter: Gentlemen, I do not enter for a moment into the ques- 
tion of the acts of the directors, nor the manner of the frauds which have 
been committed. 1 have only been consulted by the company since they | 
presented their bill to Parliament, but I do wish to say a few words to you 


The CuarrMAN then put the question, when there appeared— 
Fortheamendment . . .. . 60 
en er en bee v4 93 
Majority against . - 
A — many shareholders did not vote at all. 
here were loud calls for a division. 
The Cuargman: A poll isdemanded, and I must now appoint scrutineers. 
(“ No, no,” and prolonged int:rruption.) On silence being partially re- 
Stored, the origiaal motion for tLe aduption of the report was put. 
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Mr. ATRELL: There is another amendment to be proposed. 

No amendment, however, was proposed, and the motion was put and 
carried. 

Mr. Krxc : I move that an addition of not less than three independent 
shareholders be made to the board. I shall not detain you with any other 
remark than that I think we ought to infuse new blood into the board. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The motion having been seconded amidst great interruption, 

Mr. Buaxe said: No experienced man will suppose that the addition of 
| two or three persons to the direction will be a panacea for the evils de- 
scribed to-night. It is impossible to ir gt that two or three new directors 
| can have any influence or power. I call to mind a schism which happened 

in another metropolitan company seven or eight years ago, when there 
were all sorts of evil prognostications as to the effect of a committee of 
investigation. The directors resigned in a body, and a portion of them, 
with some shareholders in the meeting, were appointed a new board, and 
the arrangement has worked well. 
| Mr. Nopes: I hope the shareholders will not submit to the proposition 
now made. We have had a very able speech from Mr. Baxter, the counsel 
, for the directors. (‘‘ No, no,” and interruption.) I shall move for a com- 
| mittee of investigation, consisting of a larger number. (Renewed interrup- 
tion, and cries of “‘ We shall be here all night.’”) Never mind; I Soupit 
| thy nightcap with me. This isa very important matter. Many a man has 
| invested all his little savings in the company, and his widow and orphans 
may have nothing before them but the workhouse. (Hear, hear.) 
he CuarrMAN : I must call you to order. The question before the meet- 
ing is the appointment of three new directors. The question which the 
honourable proprietor is speaking about is already settled. 

Mr. ATRELL: What is the number of the directors > 

The CoarrmMaNn: The present number is seven. There would be five old 
members and five new. 

Mr. ATrEtL: If the mover will amend his resolution by saying that the 
board shall consist of ten members, instead of seven, that will meet the diffi- 
culty ; and then, with reference to the gentlemen who are going out of 
office, we could either elect them or reject them, and put fresh blood in the 
direction. 

The Cuarnman: The elgg ag have that opportunity. This motion 
does not affect that question. hen this motion is disposed of, we shall 
come to the election or otherwise of the retiring directors. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then put and carried. 

The CuarrMaNn : The next business is to reappoint the retiring members 
of the board, and now we are in the hands of the meeting to do as they think 
good with us. 

_ A SHAREHOLDER: Let us have four fresh ones. 

The CHArRMAN: Very well; that is for discussion. I am the first, and I 
submit myself to your tender mercies in the matter of re-election. 

Mr. Smvpson: Having reference to the wise advice of our parliamentary 
agent, and the possible deterioration of our property if we neglect it, I do 
counsel you not to import any further element of discord into our affairs. I 
have a sincere interest in the prosperity of the company, and I therefore rise 
to propose the re-election of Alderman Dakin. 

fr. Gray: I second the motion. It would be a most dangerous thing, in 
the present position of the company, to dispense with the services of the old 
directors. 

Mr. Nopes energetically protested against the motion, and amidst great 
confusion the question was put to the meeting, whereupon the alderman 
was declared to be elected, with few dissentients. 

The other directors—Alderman Sir Thomas Gabriel, and Messrs. Bennoch 
and Austin—were also re-elected. When the last name was put, the calls 
of ‘* Question’ became so strong that the chairman offered to put the elec- 
tions over again. This, however, was rejected by the meeting; but, on the 
motion for the election of Mr. Austin, a regular show of hands was taken, 
and Mr, Austin was re-elected by 84 against 53. 

The appointment of three new directors from the body of shareholders was 
then proceeded with, and the following gentlemen were nominated—Messrs. 
Gower, Maughan, Buss, Blake, Wren, and H. P. Stephenson. 

A show of hands was taken, and the CHAIRMAN declared the votes to be 
in favour of Messrs. Gower, Wren, and Buss. 

Mr. Gray demanded a oy on behalf of Mr. Maughan. 

Mr. ATritt moved—* That the thanks of the agate be presented to Mr. 
Harris, the engineer of the company, for the ability and success with which 
he has discharged the duties of his office.”’ 

Mr. Lrne1ne seconded the motion, which was cordially adopted. 

The poll was then proceeded with, the result being that Messrs. Gower, 
Maughan, and Wren were elected the new directors of the company. The 
numbers were as follows :— 

i a a mre | 
es ons 932 
he ae : 929 
a le 0 L6 a6 ce at 26, 9:6 o~_ Sa 
re 66 8 a ee 

It was then moved, seconded, and carried unanimously, that a vote of 
|| thanks be given to Alderman Dakin, for his able and impartial conduct in 

the chair. 

The vote having been acknowledged, the proceedings, which had lasted 
four hours, were brought to a close. 











METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Court or Common CouncIL—GvuILDHALL, THURSDAY, APRIL 29. 

At the Meeting of the Court this day—the Right Honourable the Lorp 
Mayor in the chair. 

Mr. Roorrs asked the town-clerk whether he had, in conformity with the 
minutes of the court, informed Messrs. Begbie and Chatteris of the circum- 
stance of their being elected auditors of the accounts of the Great Central 
Gas Consumers Company. 

The Town-CLERK said notice had been given to the auditors every year 
of their appointment by the court. 

Mr. Rogers; I desire to say this—— (Cries of ‘‘ Order, order.’’) 

The Lorp Mayor: You see, Mr, Rogers, you have asked the question, 
and it has been answered. 

Mr. Rocers : It is a question of privilege. In a committee of the House 
of Commons, when I was present, Mr. Chatteris, one of the auditors, dis- 
tinctly swore on oath that he had not been appointed by the corporation 
;; Since the year 1860, and he afterwards amended that by saying that he had 
not been appointed since 1862, and, in consequence, did not feel himself 
bound to report to the court upon the accounts of the company ; but since 
that time he has been appointed by the board of directors, and that under 
those circumstances, with regard to the defalcations of Mr. Higgs, he was 


| not bound to report to this court at all. I think the court ought to know 
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these facts. I shall now ask another question, whether the town-clerk has 
not received a letter from Mr. Chatteris with regard to the matter, saying 
the appointment was illegal. : 

The TOWN-CLERK said he believed there was some communication, but 
he really was not able to say what were its contents. 

Mr. Burkitt: I have a copy of the letter in my hand. 

Mr. H, L. Tayior remarked that, seeing the appointment of the auditors 
of the company was in the hands of the corporation, it was most important 
the court should be informed in the first place whether the gentlemen whom 
they appointed had discharged their duties, and in the next place whether 
they had received the fees of the office. He thought the question was one 
that might well be referred to the Gas Committee for consideration, so that 
the corporation might be freed from any blame as regarded the unfortunate 
and monstrous frauds which had occurred in connexion with that most un- 
fortunate Great Central Gas Company. He moved—‘ That the matter be 
referred to the Gas Committee for consideration and report.” 

Mr. Rocers seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bonrems said there was then no need of any reference to the com- 
mittee, inasmuch as the facts were well known. The corporation were free 
from ail blame. Mr. Chatteris, in his evidence before the committee of the 
House of Commons, confessed, and the Great Central Gas Company acknow- 
ledged, that since the year 1860 the corporation had not been responsible for 
the audit of the accounts of the company, and, seeing that the defalcations 
did not commence until the year 1862, certainly the corporation could not 
be charged with any neglect. It was quite true that, as a matter of course, 
the corporation had year after year appointed Messrs. Begbie and Chatteris 
auditors of the company’s accounts, although the auditors had in 1862 in- 
formed the corporation, through the town-clerk, that the election no longer 
rested with the corporation, but with the —. Under these circum- 
stances, the corporation could not at all be considered as responsible, the 
fees, besides, being paid by the or 

After some further conversation, the matter was referred to the Gas 
Committee for consideration and report. 

The REMEMBRANCER then reported that the bill introduced by the Great 
Central Gas Company had been rejected by the committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Bontems said there had been considerable misapprehension as re- 
garded this measure, it being represented that the loss sustained by the 
company would fall upon the consumers. That was not the case. If the 
bill had been passed as it was introduced, power would have been given to 
raise £100,000 capital, upon which the gas consumers would have to pay 10 

er cent. dividend ; but the bill having been thrown out, the whole of the 
oss resulting from the frauds committed by Higgs would fall upon the 
company. 

Alderman Dakin (the chairman of the Great Central Gas Company): I 
gather from the speech of the honourable member that, supposing the bill to 
—— he has referred had been passed, the whole of the frauds would have 
fallen—— 

Mr. Bontems: Must have fallen. t 

Alderman Dakin: Must have fallen upon the consumers. The hon- 
ourable member is not, perhaps, aware that there was a clause that the 
loss should be spread over a series of years, and that the consumers would 
oe suffered, but that the whole loss would have fallen upon the share- 

olders. 

Mr. Bontems said that, in the first place, the clause to which he referred 
did not appear in the bill, and therefore he had no official notice of it; and, 
in the second place, the clause as submitted was to this effect: that if Par- 
liament orn 2 allow £100,000 new capital to be raised, upon which 10 per 
cent. would be paid, the shareholders would pay back 5 per cent. of the 
dividend until they had paid back £70,000, the amount of the defalcations ; 
but then the public would have been saddled with £10,000 upon the £100,000, 
and the company, while they said they were going to give to the con- 
sumers £10,000 for seven years, were actually taking from the consumers 
£10,000 a year in perpetuity. 

After some further remarks, the matter was allowed to drop. 








Legal Entelliqence. 


SHEERNESS COUNTY COURT. 
(Before J. J. LonspatE, Esqg., Judge.) 
MILLS ¥. SHEPPEY GAS CONSUMERS COMPANY. 


This was a novel action to recover 5s. The plaintiff conducted his own 
ease; and Mr. A. W. Marks, the secretary, appeared for the company. 

The plaintiff, with much volubility, narrated the circumstances under 
which he felt aggrieved, and said he had summoned the company under 
the 5th of their own conditions (with regard to meters), and claimed under 
the 6th. There was nothing more required than that. They had charged 
him 5s. illegally, and he was determined to have the money back again. 
There was no need of any Acts of Parliament in the case. He said the meter 
was ‘*too”’ fast, and he claimed the return of the 5s. paid for its hire. 

The following are the conditions bearing upon this case :— 

5. If the accuracy of any meter is questioned by the consumer, on receiving 5s., in 
payment of expenses, the company will forward the meter to the office of the 
Government meter inspector, and obtain his certificate thereon. 

6. If the meter is certified more than “‘ 2 per cent. fast,” a deduction will be made] | 
on the amount due, in the proportion warranted by the certificate, and the charge 
for expenses will be returned. 

7. If the meter is certified ‘‘ correct,” that is, within the range allowed by the] | 
Sales of Gas Act, sec. 12, of ‘2 per cent. fast,” or ‘3 per cent. slow,” or if the 
meter is certified ‘‘ slower” than that limit, no deduction can be made from the 
original charge. } 

His Honour referred to the 6th condition, and was pondering over it, 
during which time the plaintiff continued talking at a rapid rate, keeping 
up a ceaseless din. At length 

His Honour exclaimed: Will you give over talking, ? og stupid man, 
bothering me all the time Iam reading? He then added: Don’t you see 
you have made a mistake ? it is not the adverb “‘ too,” but the figure ‘* 2””—| | 
not too fast, but 2 fast—it does not mean that the meter went faster than it} | 
ought. 

Kir. Marks was about to say something, when 

His Honour said: Will you hold your tongue as well? Bless my soul! 
you may as well go out of court, and settle it amongst yourselves. 

After further reference, his Honour said the meter was certified to be 
“2” fast, which was according to the condition. : 

Plaintiff said there was very — doubt about the case, and if his honour 
would adjourn it till next month he would get further evidence. 

His Honour refused to do so, and repeated that the meter was ‘‘2”’ fast, 
and not “too” fast. Had it been the latter, plaintiff would have had his 
5s. back again. As the case stood, he must give a verdict for defendants. 
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